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CHAPTER I. 



THE NEW NURSE. 



Matters were getting serious at Moor- 
combe. The weather was unchanged; still 
the same dull, stagnating heat ; no wind, no 
sun — ^nothing but blank, yellow, seething 
fog, clinging closely round reeking home- 
steads and stifling cottages, and sapping 
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to the core the life-strength of their ener- 
vated and doomed inmates. 

Within a fortnight after the first fever 
case occurred the epidemic was at its 
height. It spared neither age nor sex. 
Few were the houses in which there was 
not more than one restless, gasping, ema- 
ciated patient — and happy that family circle 
in which there was not one member dying 
or dead. 

At first there were two or three fune- 
rals in a week ; then one at least every 
day ; then two, three, four, and even 
more sometimes daily. 

"You had better give orders," said Mr. 
Moorse at last to the Rector, "that the 
tolling of the bell shall be discon- 
tinued. It seems to me to be incessant, 
and I notice that it has a bad effect 
upon the whole as well as the sick." 
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" I told the sexton so this morning," 
answered the Rector ; *^ and he fell into 
the suggestion gladly; in fact, it is difB- 
cult to find men to undertake the office; 
they say it's such lonely work tolling 
the big tenor half the day in the close 
stifling belfry, and thinking all the while 
how the fever is doing its deadly work 
down in the village below." 

Both Mr. Moorse and the Rector were 
nearly worn out with their labour, and 
indeed would have been quite incapable 
of copmg with the crisis, had it not 
been for the staflf of district visitors, 
which was now increased from four to 
eight men, and had received the invalu- 
able addition of ten or twelve women, 
who acted as day and night nurses for 
the worst cases. 

The staff organization was indeed per- 
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feet; the men hourly patrolled their dis- 
tricts, carrying medicine, reporting new 
cases, and superintending all necessary 
removals of nuisances, and other matters 
of the kind. 

]Mr. Moorse had employed half the 
male population in carting earth and rub- 
bish from a neighbouring hill-side quarry, 
with which he had had every pit and 
manure heap thickly covered up. He 
had sent to Cleveborough, and hired a 
couple of water-carts, which were con- 
stantly kept carrying water from a pond 
made in the bed of the Combe stream 
to the head of the Moorcombe street, 
and by this means the dry water-course 
which ran through the centre of the 
street, and usually did duty as the main 
drain of the town, was kept in a state 
of very tolerable cleanliness. And almost 
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every cottage in the place had been 
whitewashed inside and out. Moreover, 
great tar-barrels were set ablaze from 
time to time in the centre of the 
village, partly for the sake of creating 
currents of air, and partly to allay the 
fears of the inhabitants, who regarded 
tar-barrels as traditional remedies in all 
cases of local cholera or fever. 

So that the village was now in a 
very fairly clean and odoriferous con- 
dition. 

"But," said Mr. Moorse, bitterly, 
"after all, it's the old story of shutting 
the stable-door when the horse is stolen. 
All this, and far more than this, should 
have been done months, ay, years ago. 
But people never listen to any sanitary 
warning, short of the awfully practical 
one which we are now undergoing." 
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One morning, after the district staff 
had breakfasted at the Kectory, and 
were just departed on their early rounds, 
Mr. Lee said, with a somewhat anxious: 
expression in his voice, 

" I wish, Moorse, you would go up- 
stairs, and pay Mrs. Lee a visit. She 
has not been at all well for the last 
few days, and has had a restless night. 
Neither she nor Mary nor any of our 
servants has been down in the village, 
and the house is very clear and free 
from nuisances, and I have been most 
careful in changing when I leave this 
room, so I trust we may, by God's 
blessing, escape this sickness personally. 
But I must confess I was somewhat 
alarmed at my wife's state last night. Will 
you just run up-stairs, and pay her a 
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friendly visit, you know? You will find 
her on the sofa in Mary's room." 

ilr. Moorse went up-stairs with a sad 
heart. He had feared from the first 
that Mrs. Lee would be one of the 
stricken, and he feared above all that 
he should not be able to carry her, 
ailing and feeble as she always was, 
through any severe illness. And he 
entertained the sincerest regard for her, 
knowing what a warm, and loving, and 
humble, and self-denying heart there was 
in that frail and feeble form. 

One glance at her eyes, unusually 
bright and glittering, one touch of her 
dry, rustling hand was enough. There 
was no doubt that he had a fresh 
fever patient, and that all his skill and 
care must be taxed to the uttermost 
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if she were to be rescued from her 
perilous situation. 

He asked her a few ordinary ques- 
tions, and then recommended her to lie 
down quietly in bed again, promising 
to send her some medicine immediately, 
which he thought would strengthen and 
do her good. 

At any other time Mrs. Lee would 
have followed his advice implicitly, as 
being accustomed to receive and follow 
advice ; but the excitement of fever 
was already at work, and stimulating 
her languid brain, and she half rose 
from the sofa, and said, 

^^ Indeed, Mr. Moorse, I am only a 
little tired and flushed with this hot 
weather. I should like to stay where 
I am, and in a few hours I shall be 
able to go about the housework as usual." 
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"I assure you, my dear Mrs Lee," 
answered Mr. Moorse, gravely, "it is 
far better for you to keep yourself per- 
fectly quiet in bed to-day — you are 
slightly feverish, and" 

Mrs. Lee caught the professional 
adjective, affixing to it at once the ter- 
rible Moorcombe interpretation, and with 
eager eyes and in a tremulous voice, 
she cried, 

"Tell me — ^tell me at once — ^is this, 
can this be the fever? Oh, anything 
but that, if God will ! I am not, I 
never was able to bear up against 
much illness." 

Mr. Moorse saw and deeply regretted 
hi5 mistake. 

"Pray, don't mistake me — ^I said 
nothing of fever. That I trust has 
nearly concluded its reign in Moor- 
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combe; yesterday and to-day matters 
have perceptibly mended^ and this fresh 
breeze is abeady acting most farourably 
upon my patients. But you are, as you 
say, tired, and somewhat excited, and 
you must consent to rest thoroughly 
to-day." 

The sudden alarm was already re- 
acting in her weak frame; she sank 
back languidly with closed eyes upon the 
sofa, murmuring, 

" Thank God, the people are better ! 
— I win do what you think right 
and best." 

And then she quietly yielded to her 
daughter's suggestions, and was soon 
lying agam in bed, breathing quickly, 
and utterly prostrated by the slight 
exertion. 

As Mr. Moorse had said, there seemed 
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to be some prospect now that the 
virulence of the fever was abatmg. His 
sanatorial and remedial measures had, no 
doubt, taken a certain eiffect, but the 
great apparent cause of the change was 
a quiet, cool easterly breeze, which had 
sprung up suddenly one night, and was 
graduaUy clearing the atoosphere of its 
dense and lurid vapour. Since its 
coming fresh fever cases had rapidly 
decreased their daily average, and patients 
apparently sinking under their malady 
seemed to gain new strength suddenly, 
and to rally, contrary to the expectation 
of even the most hopeful. 

But Mrs. Lee was one of the few 
exceptions to the general rule of amend- 
ment ; the cool wind brought her no 
new access of vigour; the bright sun, 
which shone out at last after its long 
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unhappy eclipse, did not cheer her, 
neither was indefatigable nursing or im- 
remitting medical care of much obvious 
avail. Day by day she was nothing 
bettered, but rather grew worse ; seemed 
to be slowly sinking, and gradually yield- 
ing to the attack of the foe which was 
sapping her life's citadel. 

For the first week she was perfectly sensi- 
ble, though too weak to bear any prolonged 
effort of mind. 

Those days she spent very happily. Her 
husband never left her except when paro- 
chial work called him away. His manner 
to her was totally changed, reverting un- 
consciously to that of old times — 

^^ When he was a child, and she was a child, 
In the kingdom .down by the Sea T' 

in the early half-forgotten days of youthful 
confidence and hope and affection. 
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He sat by the bedside, sometimes holding 
her burning wasted hand in his, and talking 
to her, in a low, quiet voice, of any home 
subject which he thought might interest 
and cheer her — sometimes reading to her 
as he had read to many another sick 
person, and praying fervently, as he 
had never prayed before, that God would 
raise her from her bed of sickness. 

Those were happy days for her, as, 
with grateful loving eyes, she followed 
his every movement, and expressed those 
thanks which she was too weak and ex- 
hausted to utter. 

Days which were at length ended by the 
low murmurings and aimless tossings of un- 
conscious delirium. 

Then the Rector, as unable to bear that 
sight and hear those sounds, was oftener 
alone in his study — cresting his head upon 
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his hands with an opened unread book 
before him ; and Mary watched unremit- 
tingly by her mother's bedside, leaving 
it only to carry a few words of com- 
fort or a message of vague hope from 
the sick-room to the study below. 

They wrote to Annette when Mrs. 
Lee was first taken ill, and a daily 
messenger rode over from Cleveborough 
House with baskets of hot-house fruit 
and notes of inquiry and sympathy. 

But Annette did not come ; she would 
come, she wrote, when her mother was 
better and more able to see her without 
fatigue; at present she thought her 
arrival would do more harm than good. 
And so life went on as lightly and 
gaily as usual at Cleveborough, the 
while death was hovering with motion- 
less wings over the old house at home. 
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Early one morning Mr. Lee went up 
to his wife's room ; a servant was 
watching by her bedside, and Mary was 
not at her usual post. 

"Where is Miss Lee?" asked the 
Rector, with some perceptible irritation 
in his voice. 

"She went to bed at four o'clock 
this morning, please, sir, and when I 
called her at seven she said she would 
lie quiet a little longer. She's got a bad 
headache and looks quite ill." 

The Rector made no answer, but 
walked straightway across the passage 
and knocked at the door of his daughter's 
room. 

There was no answer returned from 
within. 

With a somewhat trembling hand he 
turned the door handle and entered. 
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His daughter was lying on the bed 
in a state of hali-onconscionsness, her 
face flushed^ her breathing quick and 
laboured, her eyes closed, and two deep 
set furrows seaming her brow. 

^'Mary/' cried the Bector, gently 
touching her hand, '^ I am afraid you 
are not well ; you have been overtask- 
ing yourself ; what is the matter ?" 

She feebly opened her eyes, and 
closing them again, shrinkingly, mur- 
mured, 

"I feel so very ill — ^my head — ^I've 
tried many times — ^but I can't get up — 
and* go to poor mamma !" 

With a few kind and soothing words 
Mr. Lee left the room and the house in 
instant search of Mr. Moorse. 

"Yes, I am afraid there is no doubt," 
said that worthy man half an hour later, 
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when he had seen his patient, and was 
seated in his accustomed chair in the 
Rector's study; "it is one more, I sin- 
cerely hope the last, case of Moorcombe 
fever. But there is, I trust, little to fear 
in this instance. She has youth, and a 
good constitution, and a favourable state 
, of atmosphere in her favour. I ^hall pull 
her through, I feel confident. It will, 
in all human probability, be simply a ques- 
tion of time." 

The Rector was greatly comforted, for 
Mr. Moorse was never confident without 
good reason ; he looked up mth brighten- 
ing eyes, which dimmed again as he 
said, 

" And my wife ? " 

" She is very weak, but I am doing my 
best ; I can do no more — ^the rest is in 
God's hands." 
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" God's will be done ! " said tke Kector 
slowly and solemnly, a great tear-drop 
falling heavily on the open book before 
him. 

The next week seemed to Mr. Lee to 
be interminable. His great and increasing 
anxiety for his wife and daughter was not 
tiiminished by the personal discomfort and 
isolation to which the state of his house- 
hold subjected him. His meals were lonely — 
his long evenings lonelier stUl ; and, worst of 
all, his invalids were left necessarily to the 
care of servants — ^for Annette had written 
to say that her husband would not hear 
of her exposing herself to the risk of in- 
fection, which she must incur by paying a 
visit to the Rectory in this hour of sickness 
and need. 

Towards the close of that week a letter 
arrived for Mary Lee, which her father 
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carried up-stairs to her, and, at her desire, 
read aloud. 

It was from Emmeline Courtenay, dated 
from Lympton, and its most important 
passage, in the Rector's eyes, was the 
following : — 

"I am very sorry to hear of your 
mothers illness. I do so wish that you 
would let me come to Moorcombe, and help 
you as nurse and house-manager ; for I 
know that you will overwork yourself, and 
knock yourself up." 

And there was a postcript, showing that 
this was not a mere friendly expression 
of sympathy, but a genuine offer of real 
assistance. 

"P.S. — Do let me come and help, if 
Mrs. Lee is not materially better. I flatter 
myself that I am a capital nurse ; and I 

c2 
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never have the smallest fear of infection, 
being used to all manner of sicknesses in 
our parish, which is not too healthy a one. 
I have confided my plan to papa, who quite 
approves of it.'' 

" This is indeed kind of Miss Courtenay," 
said the Rector eagerly, quite forgetting, 
in his need and excitement, that after 
Mary's visit to Lympton he had used 
strong language concerning the Courtenays 
in general and Miss Courtenay in parti- 
cular, and had indeed threatened to pro- 
hibit all communication between the two 
families. "I will write at once to Sir 
Roger, and tell him how unfortunately we 
are now situated, and how thankful 
we shall be for his daughter's proffered 
help." 

Mary Lee was too iQ to make any 
but a faint resistance to her father's 
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readiness in sacrificing her friend to their 
present and urgent wants ; and so the 
letter was eventually dispatched, and was 
answered in the shortest possible space 
of time by the sudden and unexpected 
arrival of Emmeline Courtenay herself. 

A ray of sunlight flashes suddenly 
into the gloomy recesses of some rugged 
mountain chasm, and straightway every 
dripping boulder and grey pinnacle is 
ablaze with many-coloured fires, and the 
solitary wilderness of livid rock becomes 
a temple of light, and colour, and glad- 
ness. 

And just so with the coming of the 
new guest came a change over the gloom 
of the Rectory, as bright and cheerful as 
it was sudden and complete. 

Emmeline Courtenay was one of those 
rare characters, in whom utter unselfish- 
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ness is added to an active temperament 
and a sunny and contented mind. 

Sunny. Yes, that is the right word. 
With her and under her bright influ- 
ences it seemed impossible to be morose, 
and sullen, and hard-hearted, and de- 
sponding — as impossible as it is for a 
flat, monotonous landscape to be dreary 
and uninteresting in the full radiance of 
a mid-day summer sun. 

*^So very kind of you to come, dear- 
est Lina,'' murmured Mary in a faint low 
voice, a smile playing roimd her parched 
and colourless lips — ^the first for many a 
weary day — "do you know I feel so much 
better and stronger already! I know I 
shall soon get well now.'' 

" I can never thank you sufficiently for 
this great kindness, Miss Courtenay," said 
the Rector, as he gave her the household 
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keys at their first tete-a-tete breakfast, " I 
f^el really hopeful now of better things and 
brighter days." 

"I think I must be a very wonderful 
magiciaA — ^not quite ^ canny/ I'm afraid," 
laughed Emmeline Courtenay, making tea 
in an active homely way, as though she 
had sat at the head of the Eectory table 
all her life ; " Mary tells me she means 
to get well immediately ; and Mrs. Lee, 
I am sure, remembers me, and smiled 
when I spoke to her. Yes, I do think 
we shall all do well, now that the worst 
is happily over. Mrs. Lee is very weak, 
but the fever seems to have left her, and 
she only wants care and quiet nursing. 
And as for Mary, I mean her to be tho- 
roughly convalescent in a week from this 
very morning!" 

The Rector smiled, and answered her 
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cheery words cheerily, and went out into 
his parish after breakfast with a light heart 
and an elastic step. 

As to Mr. Moorse, he was in raptures at 
the unexpected influence which had been 
brought to bear upon the silent, hopeless 
Rectory. 

"Just exactly what we want, Miss 
Courtenay," he said to that young lady, 
with whom he was quite at home in 
five minutes after their first introduction. 
"Your quiet and cheerful nursing vnU 
do more for my patients than all my 
remedies can possibly do. You have 
already broken up the atmosphere of de- 
pression which was counteracting all my 
care. I can only influence matter, but the 
healer of the mind is after all the great 
physician." 
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"Ah, well, Mr. Moorse, I see you are 
all determined to flatter and make much 
of your new arrival, and so I had better 
make up my mind to the process, which, 
after all, is not a very unpleasant one 
to most people. And I really do plume 
myself upon my nursing; for IVe had 
plenty of practice, and it's work which 
I like. And as you say, if I make 
everyone happy and cheerful, and you 
cure all bodily ailments, we shall between 
us have a clean bill of health and a 
sound household in the shortest of all 
periods." 

That evening Mr. Moorse went to his 
lodgings with the full persuasion that 
the worst of the Moorcombe fever was 
past and gone; and went to bed with 
a new and strange perception that his 
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lodgings in Moorcombe were somewhat 
soUtary, and that after a certain time of 
life it was not good for a man to live 
altogether alone. 
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CHAPTER II, 



CHECKMATE. 



It would hardly be doing justice to 
Annette Ashe to think that she did 
not feel anxious and troubled at the 
state of things at Moorcombe Rectory. 
She would gladly have left Cleveborough 
House and its gaieties, and have offered 
her services as nurse and house-manager 
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in the house of sickness, had it been 
possible for her to do so. But how 
could she leave Cleveborough ? It was 
impossible to dismiss Sir Amyas Fleming, 
Baronet, and his squadron, at the pre- 
sent crisis of affairs — ^for every post was 
expected to bring tidings of the ap- 
proaching election, and it would be of 
the greatest importance to be surrounded 
by influential supporters at the time of 
issuing addresses and maldng preliminary 
arrangements. 

And, moreover, Martin Ashe would not 
hear of his wife's going to Moorcombe. 
" It's quite right and natural," he said, 
"my dear, that you should wish to go, 
but you must remember that you can 
only render an infinitessimally small 
assistance in a house where they have 
every comfort and aid which money 
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can procure; and I cannot consent to 
your running the risk of infection for 
the sake of a, mere feeling, however 
proper the feeling may be. What should 
I do without my right hand? And 
what would become of all our hopes if 
you were seriously ill at such a junc- 
ture ? No, no ! you are too good a wife 
to me not to be taken all and every care 
of." 

Which remark settled the matter, and 
Annette consoled herself by sending to 
the Rectory daily, and sometimes twice 
daily, all kinds of messages and every 
description of delicacy which she thought 
might possibly be useful and appre- 
ciated. 

A week had now elapsed since Martin 
Ashe's ride to Cleveborough, and he 
began to expect daUy the arrival of 
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John Boberts. Ten days passed by, 
and no messenger came, and he began 
to think seriously of paying another visit 
to the forge, to ascertain what he could 
of the movements of Mr. Stowford. At 
length, on the evening of the twelfth 
day, Roberts rode into the stable-yard 
of Cleveborough House, and shortly after- 
wards had a private interview with his 
old master. 

" Well, John, glad to see you at last. 
WTiat tidings?'' 

" Fve brought the key over to your 
honour; and he's to have it to-morrow 
morning by ten o'clock, the thunderin' old 
willun as he is !" 

" Let me look at the key, John." 

Martin Ashe extracted it from a some- 
what black and greasy paper envelope, 
and left the room. When he returned 
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(having tried it in the lock of a certain 
strong box of his in his dressing-room), 
he gave it back to Roberts without a 
word, and began walking up and down 
the room slowly and thoughtfully. At 
last he stopped short and said, 

" The key is a capital fit, John. Let 
Stowford have it to-morrow." 

And then, after another long pause, 

"Have you any new reason for dis- 
likuig Stowford? Tell me what happened 
when he came to you for the key." 

" When he comed to me for the 
key, sir," answered John, slowly, twirl- 
ing his hat round and round between 
his knees, "the key was a-waitin' for 
him, and he tooked it up with- 
out sayin' anythink, and fitted it into 
the muddle, and twisted it about 
and around, and at last said as it 
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'ould do first-rate, and payed me 
what I axed of him, and went away 
in a sneakin' kind of a way like, 
without so much as saying ' Good 
day to 'ee, John Roberts,' as he 
'ouhl have done, if he'd been a 
liouest man, and no thunderin' wil- 
lun." 

*^Well, John, go on. Never mind 
calling him names. They break no 
l)ones, you know." 

" Ay, ay, sir !" said John, with a 
portentous grin ; " I knows that. And 
lie comed back again two days 
art(»Twards different sure-ly. A-rampin' 
and a-roarin' like a mad cow. A- 
swearin' and a-cursin' like a haythen 
publicain. And I made him git out 
of that quick-sticks. I up ^and told 
him as if he didn't put a civil 
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tongue in his mouth I'd break his 
head wi' th' forge bellows — and I 
'ould, the owdacious, blasphemin', wil- 
lunus sinner." 

" Come, come, John — you forget 
yourself." 

"I axes your honour's pardon, but 
it's too much for a quiet man like 
me, that's what it is," said John 
Roberts, heaving a great sigh by 
way of letting off the superfluous 
steam, and crushing his hat in his 
brawny hands in a way which au- 
gured ill for the safety of Mr. 
Stowford's bones at any future inter- 
view — "and then he changed his 
tune, and said as 'ow I'd made a 
mistake, and as 'ow the key 'ouldn't 
fit, and as 'ow he'd gone nigh 
mazed a-tryin' and a-tryin' of it. An' 
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I told, him as 'twere all his own 
fault, and as his muddle wam't 
worth a rusty sparable, and if he'd 
make me another wi' stiffer wax, I'd 
make him a key as 'ould fit the 
lock, and run in and out of it like 
greasy lightnin' — and then he set a 
considerin', and turned green and white 
and all manner of colours wi' his 
bad thoughts — and then he said as 
'ow he'd do it. An' then, instead o' 
goin' out of the forge when business 
was over like an honest man, he 
sneaked round and round, a-pryin' 
and a-lookin' everywhere, but not 
seein' any think, and a-axin' me all 
manner o' questions about Alsery 
neighbours first, and then about your 
honour — whether your honour wam't a 
hard master, and whether there weren't 
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queer things down to the Barton, and 
said as 'ow he'd seed a ghost there one 
night, and that 'twam't all on the 
straight there, he knowed, and he'd 
give fifty pound to any man as 
'ould show him what were wrong." 
"And what did you say, John?" 
"I tooked up the bellows wance, 
and I laid 'em down agin. And 
there were a great stick a-lying quite 
handy near the doorway, and I as 
near broked his lyin' head wi' that 
as tuppence, but I didn't do it — 
'cause I minded the key just in 
time. And then I told him as 'ow 
I attended to my own business and 
no one elses, and as 'ow he'd better 
do the same. And wi' that he slinked 
out quite sheepish and silent like, 
and I seed him no more for n 

d2 
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week, when he brought me another 
muddle, and were quite quiet and 
civil, and I promised the key by 
to-morrow momin' — and that's all, please 
your honour," ended honest John, sud- 
denly, like a clock just run down, 
and evidently quite exhausted with the 
effort which he had made to keep 
within polite bounds during his narra- 
tion. 

^^ Thank you, John," replied Martin 
Ashe. " I am perfectly satisfied with what 
you have done for me ; and I may as well 
take the present as any other opportunity 
of showing my gratitude to you. Here is 
a receipt which you may show my agent at 
the next rent-day." 

"But I haven't a-paid the money, 
your honour," said John, once more mys- 
tified. 
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No, I know that ; but you have given 
me the money's worth. And now, go down 
stairs, get your supper and a short sleep, 
and let Stowford have this key by to- 
morrow morning — not a minute later than 
ten o'clock. And, above all, hold your 
tongue henceforth and for ever about all 
that has passed between us in this mat- 
ter." 

John Roberts silently folded up the 
valuable slip of paper of which he was 
the possessor, silently deposited it in a 
worn and blackened pocket-book, and left 
the room with a silent pull of his fore- 
lock, signifying by that pantomime, more 
expressively than by any words, his un- 
alterable and unimpeachable taciturnity, and 
his thoroughgoing devotion to his master's 
service and interests. 

That night Martin Ashe slept at Alsery 
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Barton, arriving about twelve o'clock on 
foot and alone, ha\dng ridden to Moor- 
combe with a trusty groom, who had 
taken back his horse without stop- 
ping. 

Next morning, without announcing his 
arrival to the inmates of the Barton, he 
betook himself for breakfast to his private 
stores, and quickly succeeded in appeasing 
his hunger with a repast of captain's bis- 
cuits and old Madeira. Then watching 
from an upper window in the east wing, 
he presently saw Mr. and Mrs. Jewell drive 
away slowly in their roomy market-cart 
along the Moorcombe road. 

'^ They are true enough," he muttered, 
" the key has nothing to do with them. 
And now, I'm very much in luck to-day; 
for Sto\vford will be on the watch, and 
will a\'ail himself of the opportunity of 
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their absence. Well! let me be ready for 
him." 

Accordingly, he went down-stairs again 
to his sitting-room, and hastily put away 
all traces of his brief occupation of the 
Barton. Then he unlocked a panelled 
cupboard, and, after some consideration, 
drew out from a recess a small silver- 
mounted double-barrelled pistol, which he 
carefully loaded, and put into his breast- 
pocket. 

" I mayn't have to use it," he thought, 
" for this heavy riding whip is a useful 
weapon; but it is as well to be pre- 
pared." 

Then he advanced to the secret door 
which led to the walled up passages of 
the "haunted" wing. It was perfectly in 
order. The spring leapt back at a touch; 
the panels slid backward noiselessly; the 
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lock of the iron-bound door beyond bore 
no traces of having been tampered with. 
He inserted his key, half-tumed it, with- 
drew it, and examined it carefully. There 
was no remnant of wax or any adhesive 
substance upon it. 

He felt somewhat perplexed, having 
reckoned upon meeting with some evi- 
dence of Mr. Stowford's craft, but finally 
concluded that he had only done his work 
well, and accordingly closed and fastened 
the door after him, and sat down about 
half-way up the flight of steps, watching 
and waiting quietly. 

There was a dull glimmering light from 
a loophole at the top of the staircase, to 
which his eyes became accustomed in time. 
On this he had calculated, as giving him a 
great advantage over a man who suddenly 
entered the darkness from the glare of day. 
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By - and - by the Barton turret-clock 
clanged out the hour of eleven, with a 
dull, muffled sound in the ears of the hid- 
den watcher. 

Stowford would surely make his attempt 
very shortly now ; he would not waste the 
precious opportunity of the Jewells' ab- 
sence. 

The time passed heavily — ^no sound was 
audible save the occasional bark of a 
sheep-dog on the cleves, and the fitful 
bellowing of the Barton bull in the home 
pasture. 

Martin Ashe struck a fuzee, and looked 
at his watch. 

" Twenty minutes to twelve. Ah ! no 
doubt ! Yes, he will wait till all the farm- 
servants have come in to their twelve 
o'clock dinner, and then make a clear run 
of it. He plays a clever game. What 
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shall I do with him when he comes? 
Shoot him down, as one would shoot any 
dangerous animal, and leave him in charge 
of the secret doors? Two or three genera- 
tions hence some renovating Ashe would come 
upon his bones and puzzle over their past 
history, and that would be all the world 
would know of him after to-day. Pshaw ! 
It would be a too easy and rapid rid- 
dance! No; he knows nothing now — I 
shall take care that he knows nothing 
hereafter. I will treat him as one would 
deal with any common housebreaker — a year 
or two in gaol will teach him that it is 
safer to let me alone." 

At length the Barton clock struck 
twelve; and presently the great bell over 
the stables began to clang noisily ; and by- 
and-by faint echoes of loud talking, and 
the barking of dogs, and the slamming of 
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doors and gates, told Martin Ashe that the 
farm-servants had come in from the fields 
to their dinner; and that now, if at all 
to-day, he must expect his unwelcome 
visitor. 

Martin Ashe's temper was not improved 
by his prolonged watching in the dark 
staircase, and by the thoughts which had 
been coursing through his mind during that 
period. 

" He is the only man living," he mut- 
tered to himself, " who knows, or will 
know, the secret of these passages — ^he 
is a man too many on the stage of my 
life." 

At this juncture a peculiar sound at- 
tracted his attention — a noise as though 
small sharp stones were being thrown in 
heaps with a careful hand against the east- 
ernmost wall of the staircase. 
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Shortly afrenrards ixjtsteps were plainly 
heari seeming to more to and fro in 
the solid wall Then a dinting fall, 
and a smtxhered angry expression^ in whose 
tones Kc'bert Stowtord's roice was deariy 
recognizable. 

Martin Ashe rose anxionslT and searched 
the staircase, and the passage leading 
thence to his own room, but nothing was 
to be seen. Only the footsteps were 
again heard, and then the grating of a 
key in a lock, and the crunching of 
rusty hinges, and then footsteps again — 
but now slowly ascending, rising by his 
side in the solid walL 

"There must be another stairease. And 
the key? Yes, the key I have was 
made on the model of the old key which 
was used in ancient smuggling days ! Of 
course — I see now. And this outer pass- 
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age must lead to the same point from a 
different entrance. Well, I shall have him 
now — ^but on different ground." 

He hastily ran up the stairs, intend- 
ing to reach the "haunted room'* 
before Robert Stowford could arrive 
there, and to bar his entrance by some 
— ^by any means. 

His key was in the lock of the 
door, when it flashed across his mind 
that there was no other entrance to the 
haunted room save that at which he was 
standing ; it was useless to enter, he 
had better go back and endeavour to 
discover the outer entrance by which 
Stowford had penetrated the recesses of 
the Barton. 

Standing there with his hand on the 
key, he heard a sharp, rattling noise 
within. Instantly he slid back a panel 
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H,tu\ peered through a small glazed loop- 
hol(* on a level with his eye. 

Thit room was very dark, but a 
faint light glimmered in through and 
above the closed shutters, and it was 
UniUt obvious that no intruder had as 
ycit (»ff([iet(5(l an entrance. The walls 
Wi*\v black and solid, the crimson dra- 
|Hfri(*H were closely drawn around the 
r,arv<»d bed. 

** I must have heard the rats again — 
th(^y must be killed down; the house 
in getting quite infested with them." 

At that instant a row of panels 
oj)j)08ite the window shook violently, and 
then slid aside, and through the gap 
deHC(5nded the figure of Robert Stowford, 
with outstretched hands, carefully shield- 
ing a naked candle, which glimmered 
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feebly and flickeringly in the midst of 
the darkness. 

Martin Ashe slowly drew the pistol 
from his breast-pocket, and levelled it 
with a steady hand. 

With stealthy steps and eager eyes 
the figure within advanced, at one time 
approaching so close to the watcher that 
its breath dimmed the glass in the 
secret loop-hole. 

And still the muzzle of the pistol 
foUowed every motion inexorably. 

When Robert Stowford had carefully 
examined in this manner the walls of 
the room, and had satisfied himself, by 
sight and touch, that there were no 
drawers, cupboards, or other hiding 
places of any secret, he turned towards 
the curtained bed. 
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For an instant he stood irresolute, 
and then suddenly drew back the 
hangings at the foot. Peering over the 
lofty carved foot-board, he, too, like 
Annette Lee, caught sight of the strange 
occupant of that silent gloom, the small 
black silver-studded child's coffin lying 
there in lonely state. 

Martin Ashe's finger slowly tightened 
round the trigger. He could not tell, 
in retracing the scene in after times, 
what it was that at that moment 
stayed his hand. 

Robert Stowford slid round to the 
bedside, and drawing another curtain, 
leant eagerly over the bed, and held 
the candle with a trembling hand over 
the coffin. It bore a breastplate, and 
on that breastplate was a name and a 
date. Reading these, a violent shock 
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quivered through his trembling frame, 
and he re-read them, and repeated 
them aloud with savage exultation. 

For he had discovered the secret of 
the haunted Barton, and felt that hence- 
forth his hated enemy was hopelessly 
in his power. 

And as he read, his enemy's finger 
was still tightening upon the trigger, 
for his doom was sealed^ — sealed when he 
first bent over that inscription which 
had been unread for twenty years. 

But at the moment when the weight 
of one more ounce on the trigger would 
have sent a bullet unerringly into his 
brain, the muzzle of the pistol suddenly 
fell, and a quick short cry broke forth 
involuntarily from the lips of Mr. Ashe. 

Turning at the sound, he too caught 
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sight of that which had drawn forth 
the exclamation. 

The great crimson draperies of the 
bed were on fire! 

A spark from the unshielded candle 
had fallen among their folds, and 
had been fanned into a blaze by 
his hasty movements, and instantly 
the flame ran up the dry tindery 
substance, and the showers of thick 
falling sparks lit fresh fires kll around ; 
and then the flames gathered strength 
and courage, and their quivering scar- 
let tongues began to cling around the 

« 

grim faces of the carved angels who 
kept perpetual watch in the great dome 
of the oaken canopy. 

Seeing his danger, he made a hasty 
attempt to tear down the burning 
draperies, and perceiving that all his 
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efforts would be in vain, he cast a 
frightened glance around, and then ran 
quickly to the door by which he had 
entered. 

But there was no door— only a 
solid wall of shining oaken panels, 
stained crimson by the leaping fire- 
light. 

Martin Ashe perceived that the door, 
of whose existence he had been 
ignorant, must have a hidden spring 
like that by which he stood, and 
that closing by itself it could not 
be re-opened save by those in pos- 
session of the secret. He returned the 
pistol to his pocket, and watched the 
further progress of the drama. 

Robert Stowford, after feeling the 
slippery surface of the wall with 
blind uncertain fingers, rushed across 
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the room and began to tear down 
the window-shutters in frenzied despera- 
tion. 

The white day-light streamed in calmly 
as the shutters fell back, and a crash 
of glass told that the frail casement 
had given way under a renewed attack. 

But beyond the casement was a 
row of solid iron bars firmly em- 
bedded in the rock-like outpr wall of 
the house. To these he clung, shak- 
ing them in their sockets with new- 
bom frantic strength, and ever and 
anon turning round with dilated hag- 
gard eyes to gaze upon the scene 
within. For at the first rush of the 
outer air the flames leapt out to it, 
and the centre of the room was a 
crimson mass of crackling spreading 
fire. 
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Martin Ashe drew the sliding panel 
across the loophole and rapidly de- 
scended the stairs. Locking up a few 
papers of value in an iron chest 
which was embedded in the solid wall 
of his own room, he left the Barton 
by his private entrance, and, pausing 
for an instant, as a wild, shrill shout 
of agony and despair broke out of 
the barred windows of the haunted 
room, he began to climb the hill 
path which led through an oak coppice 
into the Moorcombe road. 

By-and-by he came out into the 
road at a point which commanded a 
view of the Barton, 

A tall column of dense smoke was 
rising into the sky from the eastern 
wing, mingled every now and then with 
lambent tongues of orange-coloured flame. 
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He sat down by the road-side, and 
waited. 

The smoke grew denser and blacker, 
and the flames more frequent. 

And now loud shouts were plainly 
audible, as though an alarm had been at 
last raised. 

After a while footsteps were heard 
rapidly coming up the road. He got 
up and walked very slowly down the 
hill. One of the farm-servants ran by 
directly, and, catching sight of him in 
passing, stopped, and told him ex- 
citedly that the Barton was on fire. 

Mr. Ashe put a few obvious questions 
to the eager messenger, and then sent 
him on to Moorcombe to fetch Mr. 
Jewell home. And then he walked on 
quickly, and was soon standing in the 
road-way before the Barton, in the 
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midst of a crowd of farm-servants and 
neighbours, who were confusedly shout- 
ing and gesticulating, and were plainly 
disorganized from alarm, and useless for 
lack of a responsible head to direct 
then- movements. 

The whole of the east wing was on 
fire; dense volumes of smoke were 
rolling out of all the upper windows, 
and in the haunted room scarlet flames 
were darting hungrily between the black 
upright iron bars. 

In a very short space of time Mr. 
Ashe reduced his forces to order. A 
few loud decisive words formed double 
lines of men from all the wells and 
pumps in the neighbourhood, and a 
plentiful supply of water was quickly 
pouring upon all that portion of the 
building which was in danger of 
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sharing the fate of the doomed east 
wing. And before long Mr. JeweD 
arrived in hot haste, with a large re- 
inforcement of helping hands. 

And so before nightfall the tired 
workers were standing in idle groups 
contemplating the smoking embers and 
the blackened shell of the east end of 
the Barton, to which, by their strenu- 
ous exertions, the fire had been wholly 
confined. 

On the following morning Mr. Ashe, 
alone, instituted a vigorous search among 
the still warm ashes for any remnants 
of his destroyed property. 

But the flames had done their work 
thoroughly ; he only found a twisted 
molten handful of metal, which none 
but he would have known to be the 
sole remains of that small coffin, which 
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had lain for so many years in solitary 
quiet on its curtained bed of state. 

Many and fruitless were the conjec- 
tures as to the probable origin of the 
fire, and many and vain the speculations 
as to the whereabouts of Robert 
Stowford, when it was found that his 
cottage was unoccupied, and that he did 
not return to claim his possessions therein. 

Some of the village wiseacres shook 
their heads and vaguely connected the 
two events, but the matter was soon 
forgotten, and before many weeks had 
elapsed all traces of the fire were obli- 
terated, and the Barton was rising from 
its ashes in renovated picturesqueness, 
to be the home, it was reported, of 
the young Squire, when he should 
return from his travels, and take pos- 
session of the Alsery estates. 
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Was Martin Ashe to be congratulated 
now that his enemy was gone, and the 
one bugbear of his life destroyed? He 
probably thought so, for he was not a 
man to be troubled with inner question- 
ings, and he knew that now nothing 
could stand between him and the realiz- 
ation of his most cherished ambitions. 
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CHAPTER III. 

DEATH AND LIFE. 

It soon became evident, both to Mr. 
Moorse and to Miss Courtenay, that, in 
all human probability, their patient, Mrs. 
Lee, would never rise again from her bed 
of sickness. The fever had left her, but 
it had left her in a state of utter 
prostration and debility, from which no 
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stimulants or nourishment seemed to have 
the power of arousing her. 

She was in full possession of her 
faculties, perfectly calm and composed, 
very patient and grateful, and to 
all appearance not aware of the near 
approach of the great change. ^ 

"She has everything in her favour," 
cried Mr. Moorse, despairingly, "but 
one thing — she has no power of 
raUying; and aU my medicines only 
prolong life, they do not re-awaken 
the vital force. Unless a great altera- 
tion occurs, she must die of exhaustion 
within the week. Miss Courtenay, I 
leave it with you to tell the Kec* 
tor the present unhappy state of 
things; you will do it with tact and 
sympathy — I feel that I cannot do it at 
all." 
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Emmeline Courtenay's eyes glistened 
and her cheek flushed — ^to her that 
strong man's sympathy would have 
been strong comfort in any trouble, 
and she felt that her own weak 
words would be of little avail in 
comparison with a single sentence out 
of the depths of his full warm 
heart. 

But she only said quietly, 

"I will do as you wish me. Do 
you think that Mr. Lee has any sus- 
picion of his wife's danger?" 

"Not the remotest. Only yesterday 
he told me that he trusted she 
would be about again as usual in a 
few weeks' time." 

Very gradually and very tenderly 
was the task executed ; and when 
Emmeline Courtenay had come to her 
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conclusion, and had told Mr. Lee 
plainly, in plain words, that the end 
was near at hand, the Eector was 
simply incredulous. 

It could not be so ; Miss Courte- 
nay was surely unnecessarily alarmed — 
over^anxious. His wife was plainly 
better and stronger than she was 
yesterday or the day before. Mr. 
Moorse evidently did not think badly 
of her. 

Emmeline Courtenay felt that it 
would be cruelty to protract the 
Rector's hopes by suflFering him to 
allay his new-bom fears by any 
arguments, however specious. So she 
said, gently, in a broken voice, 

"Mr. Moorse asked me to say what I 
have now said." 

The Rector made no reply; he 
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only held out his hand to Miss 
Courtenay in a feeble, heart-broken 
manner, and walked slowly, and with 
difficulty, up-stairs to his wife's bed-room. 

That room he did not leave again, 
except for a few minutes at a time, 
until the last change was over. 

Mrs. Lee sank rapidly and hope- 
lessly. She maintained her calmness 
and self-possession to the last, lying 
patiently white and motionless, propped 
up with pillows, her hand in that 
of her husband, as he sat beside 
her all day reading in a low voice, 
or talking sometimes of bygone days, 
when their love was young and hope- 
ful, and had not looked forward to 
seasons of sickness and separation. 

Four days after Emmeline Courtenay's 
warning message the end arrived. 
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And it came thus: 

It was evening; there was a glow 
of red and golden light behind the 
western hills, and a rippling path of 
radiance stretching across the quiet 
sea to the far-oflF misty Atlantic 
verge ; a cool breeze was stirring the 
oaks and limes in the Rectory garden, 
and dallying with the honeysuckles 
. and clustered roses which clung round 
the half-opened window of the sick- 
room 

The Rector was still sitting by 
his wife's bedside, gazing longingly at 
her pale face and wasted form ; an 
open book was lying on the bed, the 
only Book they read now. 

There was deep silence in and 
about the house, broken only by the 
liquid evening songs of the thrushes 
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in the neighbouring laurels, and the 
faint clamouring of the white-winged 
gulls behind the gleaming hills. 

At last Mrs. Lee looked up with a 
feeble smile, and began to speak in a 
faint, low, scarcely audible voice, strangely 
gathering strength and tone before her words 
were ended. 

" My dear," she began, " I have some- 
thing which I should like to say to you 
whilst I am able. For you know I am 
very weak and feeble, and I feel that our 
parting must soon come." 

The Kector grasped her thin hand 
in his trembling fingers, and murmured 
some inarticulate words of hope and com- 
fort. 

"Ah, no, my dear^ We must not de- 
ceive ourselves. It will soon come now — 
my release from much weakness and pain 
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—our parting for a short time. A short 
parting. You have been a loving and a 
forgiving husband to me for many a long 
year; and I have been of little use 
and help to you in your useful life. For- 
give me all, my dear, now that we are 
going to part." 

The Rector could only answer with a 
clinging pressure of his hand, and deep, 
convulsive sobs, which he vainly endeavoured 
to repress. 

" There is one thing I wish to speak 
to you about before I go, my dear — about 
our daughter Mary. I have seen how 
deeply she has taken her disappointment 
to heart — ^how it has chilled and saddened 
her life — none the less because she has 
striven to hide her trouble from our eyes. 
Tell me now, my dear, that you will set 
me at rest about her — ^that you will give 
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your consent to her marriage, yielding to 
my last request. Tell me this, and I shall 
go away from you and her quietly and hap- 
pily, with no anxious thoughts to disturb my 
last hours." 

The Rector was sitting upright by the 
bedside, with white, cold face, set lips, and 
troubled, dilated eyes. 

" Ask me • anything but that, dearest. 
You know I can never consent to sin 
against my firmest convictions of right 
and good. Ask me anything but that 
now." 

"My dear, I do ask you that now, 
because from my death-bed I am looking 
back to ancient days — to happy days when 
you and I were young ; and when our 
love, strong and deep as it was, was for a 
time dimmed and saddened by a cold 
shadow which God (I thank him now, as 

f2 
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I thanked him then) removed from us. 
Do you remember those still, unhappy 
(lays — days when young life became sud- 
denly old and hopeless — days of such bit- 
ter, lingering wretchedness, as in all our 
after-life troubles we have never known 
again? All this is, I know too well, 
Mary\s position now. Save her from this, 
my dear — save her with one word of yours, 
and let me go in peace/' 

" I can — I feel that I can never con- 
sent," the Rector cried passionately ; and 
then, leaning over the bedside, with 
his wife's motionless fingers pressed to 
his lips, his whole strong frame shook witli 
a heavy convulsive paroxysm of utter im- 
controUable anguish. 

A faint sigh passed Mrs. Lee's white 
lips, and a scarcely perceptible shiver 
rustled through all her Avasted form. 
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Ten minutes or more passed away before 
the Rector could regain a tolerable mastery 
over himself. 

He looked up at last. 

The western sky was cold and grey ; 
the thrushes were silent in the dim 
laurel thickets ; the honeysuckles bowed 
their heads heavily in the windless 
calm. 

His wife's hand still lay motionless in his ; 
her eyes were closed ; her face very still 
and quiet. 

He leant over her hastily for one life- 
long moment, and then threw up his 
arms with a loud and bitter cry of sorrow 
and despair. 

For she was now in peace ; she had gone 
to her rest; and his last words had — ^he 
knew it now — ^had parted them before the 
time. 
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Closed shutters, drawn blinds, muffled 
footsteps — a blank and dreary house — a 
house m which the past is not yet for- 
gotten, the present not yet realized, the 
future not yet hoped for. 



They broke the sad tidings to Mary 
Lee as gently as it was possible to do. 
They were obliged to tell her, critical 
as was her present state, for her room 
was next to that in which her mother 
now lay, and she must have heard the 
removal on the day of the funeral, 
however quietly it might have been 
effected. 

She seemed to bear the news with more 
firmness than could have been expected ; 
but the effort to restrain herself was bane- 
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ful, and the reaction which followed was 
violent and alarming. Towards evening 
Emmeline Courtenay found her in an 
excited and hysterical condition, and on 
the following day — the day of the 
funeral — she was again unconscious, and 
Mr. Moorse watched her continuously with 
more anxiety than he cared to express. 

Since his wife's death, Mr. Lee had 
shut himseK up in his study, refusing all 
companionship and consolation, pacing to 
and fro ceaselessly, suflFering, as strong 
and secluded natures can and must suf- 
fer, when trouble and remorse, despising 
all hindrances, enter into their life's cita- 
del, and dwell there for a season. 

All the necessary arrangements for the 
funeral had been cared for by Miss Cour- 
tenay and Mr. Moorse, and it was intended 
that the ceremony should be strictly pri- 
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vate, but on the morning of the appointed 
day it was evident that this intention 
could not be carried into effect, for Moor- 
combe, old and young, rich and poor, 
came out to follow the Rector's wife to 
her resting-place, most of them dressed 
in the new black garments which testified 
to their own recent losses and sorrows. 
And there were many closed and empty 
carriages, which had been travelling since 
daybreak from all quarters by difficult 
cross-country roads. There was Mr. Ashe's 
from Cleveborough House among the rest; 
but he himself, from fear of infection, 
wjis not present ; neither would he hear 
of Annette's proposal that she should 
go to the Rectory, if only for a few 
minutes, and see her mother for the last 
time. 

And so, with many tears and much 
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genuine unrepressed grief, they laid Mrs. 
Lee down to sleep in quiet Moorcombe 
churchyard, mourning for her as for one 
who had done "what she could" for 
them in her lifetime, and whom they 
trusted to see again in a less troubled 
and changeful world. 

Mary Lee was no better, but rather 
grew worse for many days after her mo- 
ther's funeral. Fever came on again, 
and she was quickly lost in the wild wan- 
derings of uncontrollable delirium. 

One evening Emmeline Courtenay, who 
had been watching by her bedside all day 
alone, came down into the Rector's study, 
and in a few words asked him to go up 
and see his daughter. 

" For you ought to see her as she 
now is, Mr. Lee ; and in my opinion 
her case is more in your hands than 
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in those of Mr. Moorse's. Please to come 
now." 

And so he went, with a vague feel- 
ing that fresh trouble was in store for 
him. 

She was half-sitting up in bed, with 
glaring unconscious eyes, tossing her 
white arms about wildly and pur- 
poselessly — now screaming out bitter 
hopeless words, with the strange strength 
of acute delirium — now moaning feebly 
and pitifully as the strength left her 
for a season, and she sank back 
into temporary feebleness and lethargy. 

But it was not so much his daugh- 
ter's dangerous condition, as the words 
she uttered, which struck like sharp 
cutting knives into the Rector's heart 
— ^words which Emmeline Courtenay 
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had purposely brought him there to 
hear. 

It was the old, old story, dragged 
out of the secret depths of her 
heart, and intensified and embittered 
by the fever fire; lonely longing 
cries, passionate callings upon her lost 
love — ^bitter cries for help in imagin- 
ary danger-scenes— scenes wherein her 
father was sternly tearing her away 
from one loved one, who could not 
help her — ^tearing her away despite 
her mother's tears and her own agony 
of heart. 

"I asked you to come here," said 
Emmeline Courtenay, " Mr. Lee, that 
you might hear and judge for your- 
self, as I have heard and judged all this 
unhappy day. You have known her 
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trouble, but you cannot have known 
until now how deeply planted it is 
in her heart. I do not say that it 
is the sole cause of her iUness, but 
I do say that it has increased, if 
not induced, every dangerous symptom 
under which she is suffering; and I 
do believe most assuredly that by-and- 
by, in some quiet interval of con- 
sciousness, one word from you, convey- 
ing that consent which you might so 
well and easily give, would do more 
towards ensuring her recovery than 
any remedies which are in the power 
of man. Forgive me if I have 
spoken hastily or unwisely ; I speak 
as knowing well the danger under 
which she now lies, and the sure 
means of cure which are in your 
hands." 
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Mr. Lee paced the room for many 
minutes, without uttering a word; his 
hands were tightly clasped, his eyes, like 
his daughter's, fixed and vacant. 

Then he stopped suddenly, and 
turned to Emmeline Courtenay with 
so softened and tearful an expression 
that her heart leapt up within her, 
believing, as she did, that her appeal 
had not been made in vain. 

" I give you credit," he said, slowly, 
^'ior every good intention and right 
feeling; I do not ask you to do 
the same by me in this unhappy 
affair ; I can quite conceive that it 
is impossible for you so to do. It 
was barely a week ago that my 
dying wife appealed to me with her 
last words on the same subject to 
which you now allude. My answer, 
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as I believe, embittered her last mo- 
ments and hastened the coming end; 
it was the same answer as that 
which I must now give you, and 
which may, for aught I know, sen- 
tence my child and hers to an early 
grave — ^that I can never give my 
consent/ God is my judge, Miss 
Courtenay," he went on passionately^ 
"not man. I believe I am doing 
that which is right. The Right, His 
will, must be done — and the future, 
whatever it be, be left to Him.'' 

And so saying, with bowed head 
and clasped hands, he slowly left 
the sick-room, returning to the dark 
solitude of his own sad meditations. 

" The Right," thought Emmeline 
Courtenay, as she resumed her post 
of watcher beside her patient, now 
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lying in the temporary calm of ex- 
haustion — " the Right must be done. 
Yes ! But the question comes, What 
is the Right? Any man's truth, or 
only God's one Truth? If the one 
Truth, how can any man ensure it? 
If any man's truth be the right for 
him, then wrong may be rightly done 
by that man. And so this world 
becomes as ^ perplexing ' a one as poor 
Mr. Tulliver found it to be.^' 

Mr. Moorse's first view of Mary 
Lee's case turned out to be correct, 
though he would hardly have endorsed 
it in the midst of her relapse. Her 
good constitution and her youth carried 
her through the storm of sorrow and 
sickness, and stranded her — a frail and 
weather-beaten wreck — on the grey shores 
of safe convalescence. 
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Her recovery was lingering and fluc- 
tuating, but it was at length complete. 

For many and many a long day she 
remained in the dimness and seclusion of 
her sick room, cheered by the frequent 
visits of Mr. Moorse, and the constant 
companionship of her friend, Emmeline 
Courtenay — ^the while her heart-wounds 
were slowly cicatrizing; and she was 
getting to realise the truth (so hardly 
learnt when life and hope are young), 
that life and trouble are possible co-ex- 
istents, and that it was better even for 
the mourner and the hopeless to live 
than to die. 

And after a time they carried her 
down into the quiet sunny drawing-room, 
where, although every familiar object 
seemed at first only to remind her of 
her most recent loss, she began to take 
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pleasure in the sunlight and the bright 
flowers, and, above all, was comforted 
by her father's increasing kindness and 
companionship. 

For he was greatly changed by the 
ordeal which he had undergone. 

He was much broken and aged in 
appearance, but he was more altered 
in mind even than in body. He seemed 
to be more gentle in manner, and 
thoughtful for others — ^less exacting and 
irritable. Trouble is like Time — ^it 
either crumbles and destroys its victim, 
or clothes it with beautiful and protect- 
ing greenery. Trouble had softened Mr. 
Lee's heart, and he expended all his 
new powers of demonstrative sympathy 
in alleviating, so far as might be, his 
daughter's natural sorrow, and in making, 
what amends lay in his power for 
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the evil of which he felt himself to 
be a necessary cause. 

And by-and-by, so many healthfal 
influences working together in Mary Lee's 
favour, wonted strength and colour, and 
cheerfulness, returned to her in no small 
measure, and the house of mourning 
brightened by slow degrees with the 
light of consolation and of hopeful 
calm. 

Out in the Rectory garden, under the 
spreading shade of a rustling lime, 
there might now be seen a daily group, 
whose sunny hours, if spent in idle- 
ness, were not altogether unhappy or 
unprolific. Mary Lee is lying in the 
deepest of the shadow, on an easy 
couch which they have brought out 
for her ; Emmeline Courtenay is working 
beside her; Mr. Moorse is stretched on 
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the grass at their feet, an open book 
before him, sometimes reading aloud, 
sometimes wandering away from book 
and subject altogether in discursions 
bred of golden summer-time, and that 
deep calm of the soul which follows 
after the stormy wind and tempest of 
human woe. 

Mary Lee gave small heed to the 
frequency and length of Mr. Moorse's 
visits at first, for they were paid osten- 
sibly to her as still being under his 
care, and they were protracted, as naturally 
became so old and tried a friend of 
the family as he was. But in time it 
became evident to her that a deeper 
feeling was gradually creeping over these 
natural friendly meetings. With a per- 
ception delicately sensitized by her own 
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experience, she saw that the darkest 
shadows of the whispering lime were full 
of sunlight for him if Emmeline Cour- 
tenay were only there — ^that her voice 
was the keynote of all harmony to 
him, and that to interest and please 
her was the one object of all he 
thought, and said, and did. And after 
a while she became uneasy as she 
watched, fearing trouble for others as 
she had never feared it for herself, per- 
ceiving that there was no mutual under- 
standing between them, and that there 
might be ; that one word or look 
would kindle the smoking embers into 
an eternal flame, and that, for some 
hidden and inconceivable reason, word 
and look were daily studiously repressed. 

So it came to pass that one cool after- 
noon, after much thought and forecasting. 
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she took the opportunity of Mr. Moorse's 
absence (who had been suddenly sum- 
moned to some distant patient) to talk 
to her friend as she felt she would wish 
to be spoken to herself in a like con- 
tingency of life. 

" Lina, where is Mr. Moorse this after- 
noon? He has quite forgotten to pay me 
my usual visit, and I am beginning to 
feel ill-used and aflfronted ! " 

" Oh," answered Emmeline Courtenay, in 
some confusion, " I meant to tell you 
that he stopped at the gate this morn- 
ing on horseback, and said that he should 
be unable to see you until the evening, 
as he was going far away into the 
country to see a sick patient. I really 
forgot to give you the message, my 
dear." 

Mary Lee smiled. "Perhaps the mes- 
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sage was not altogether meant for me," 
she said ; and then added abruptly, 
^^Lina, I think that Mr. Moorse comes 
to the Rectory too much or too little, I 
am not quite sure which." 

" What do you mean, most enigmatical 
and obscure of young persons?" asked 
Emmeline Courtenay, with a not uncon- 
scious blush stealing over her cheeks. 

"Lina, suppose Mr. Moorse were one 
day to make a little remark of a cer- 
tain kind to you, what answer would you 
give him?" 

"Why, Polly, if it was half as vague 
and puzzling as the remarks you are 
favouring me with at the present period, 
I should really be quite incapable of giv- 
ing him the faintest approach to any an- 
swer at all ! " 
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" Lina, dear, do you care for Mr. Moorse 
the least bit in the world?" 

" My dearest Mary, don't be such a 
small goose! Oh — and here is Mr. Lee 
coming to carry you in to tea, and I'm 
sure it's a blessing that you should have 
something to occupy your thoughts just 
now, when they seem to be wandering 
off into all manner of wonderful direc- 
tions." 

The interruption no doubt saved Em- 
meline Courtenay from further cross-ques- 
tioning of a direct and personal sort ; 
but Mary Lee did not repeat the pro- 
cess, as she was quite convinced, by her 
friend's manner under the foregoing ordeal, 
of the fact which she had been desirous 
to elicit. 

So her next step was to deal in a 
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somewhat similar manner with Mr. Moorse; 
and this was the more easily effected, 
because she had long been accustomed 
to regard him as a brother, and to talk 
to him straightforwardly and without re- 
serve. 

So taking the opportunity of his next 
professional tete-a-tStey she said to him, 
quite suddenly and apropos of nothing at 
all, "Mr. Moorse, why don't you pro- 
pose to my friend, Emmeline Courte- 
nay?" 

Mr. Moorse was naturally enough taken 
not a little aback by this very unex- 
pected question. He made no answer for 
a little while, but with his professional 
finger still on Mary's wrist, looked grave- 
ly and thoughtfully into her honest grey 
eyes. 

" Do you think she would have me, 
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Mary?" he asked at length, without a 
change of countenance. 

" Yes, I think so." 

"She is too well off in the world for 
me." 

"Oh, I know what you mean. You 
think that because she has Sir Roger 
for her father, and Lympton Abbey for 
a residence, and so much a-year in her 
own control, that therefore she must not 
expect to have what is far more worth 
having — ^the honest affection of an honest 
man. Fie, Mr. Moorse! I know you bet- 
ter than to believe that you think that 
in your heart." 

"My dear Mary, you wouldn't like to 
see a strong, able-bodied and minded 
man fattening and rusting in the idleness 
he had secured by marrying a rich 
wife?" 
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'^And what then?" 

" Do you think she would have me 
and my profession too ?" 

^^Ask her that question yourself. 
There she is out in the garden under 
our shady lime, of course. Ask her 
that yourself, and come back quickly, 
and bring me the good news." 

Whereafter it happened that Mr. 
Moorse did put that question, in 
few and earnest words, and that he 
was not refused, and that he was an 
unconsciously long time in returning to 
his friend, Mary Lee, with the good and 
welcome tidings of his success and happiness. 

And thereafter, a long time after 
that bright afternoon, when he was 
a rising London physician with a large 
and steadily increasing practice, it hap- 
pened that one winter's evening he 
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was sitting in his own cosy draw- 
ing-room, his wife embroidering a tiny 
cap by his side, and his little daughter 
Mary perched upon his knee, to whom 
he was busily showing the pictures in 
a large Bible, and endeavouring to 
satisfy, as best he might, her voluble 
and eager questions. And in the 
course of this proceeding they chanced 
to come upon the picture of Samson 
and the Lion. 

Little Mary marvelled greatly at the 
huge and tawny beast lying rent and 
motionless at the feet of the unarmed 
man, and she would have begun again 
her prattling catechism. 

But her father laid his hand on the 
book, and turned roimd to his wife 
with a strangely thoughtful expression 
in his eyes. 
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"Do you remember Samson's riddle, 
Lina ? ^ Out of the strong came forth 
sweetness?' It seems to me that we 
should take that sentence for our motto 
— as embodying the moral of our life." 

"And wherefore, dear?" said Mrs. 
Moorse, laying aside her work, and 
playing with her daughter's golden 
ringlets. 

"Because all our life's happiness came 
out of those old days of strength 
when you and I were working steadily 
and heartily for other people, without 
any care or thought of ourselves. 
Because out of watching, and . weariness, 
and work, came to us rest, and peace, 
and love. It so comes to all workers 
eventually, but seldom so speedily as it 
has come to us. I think we ought 
to be grateful." 
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^^And I think we are," said Mrs. 
Moorse, looking up to her husband 
with large liquid eyes — " and now, 
Polly, my dear, you go off to bed 
straightway, for you are already nodding 
on your father's knee, and dreaming, I 
suppose, of Samson finding honey in 
the inside of all manner of strong and 
tawny lions/' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE WINNING OF THE PRIZE. 

Mrs. Lee's death made some obvious 
alterations in the interior economy of 
Cleveborough House. The host of visi- 
tors, with Sir Amyas Fleming at their 
head, departed incontinently, with every 
outward expression of sympathy and 
sorrow, but inwardly bemoaning their 
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hard fate, which suddenly ousted them 
from such comfortable quarters at so 
interesting and critical a juncture. 

For Lord Pelham's private communica- 
tion, conveying the earliest possible in- 
telligence of his acceptance of the 
Chiltem Hundreds, was still expected by 
any and every post, and Sir Amyas 
Fleming's leave-taking was only to be 
robbed of its bitterness by the under- 
standing that he was to undertake a 
secret mission to that recusant peer, 
and endeavour to ascertain definitelv 
his future arrangements. 

Meanwhile the blinds were drawn down 
for a time throughout the shining front 
of Cleveborough House; and Annette in 
her empty rooms mourned her mother's 
loss none the less sincerely because the 
contrast between mirth and loneliness was 
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brought home to her so sharply and so 
suddenly. 

About this tune William Ashe took to 
correspondence. 

He and Roger Courtenay had left Rome, 
as we have already related, and were now 
photographing and bird-collecting at Malta, 
intending to remain in the island until 
the time arrived for their Syrian journey. 
They had originally intended to have win- 
tered at Rome, but gave up the idea at 
Roger Courtenay's suggestion, who thought 
that his friend's health did not improve 
as rapidly as it might do, and be- 
lieved that the sea breezes and the open- 
air life which they would lead in Malta 
would be of more benefit to him than the 
climate and the life of Rome. 

And for some time the good eflfects 
of the change were plainly perceptible; 
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but just as Eoger was congratulating him- 
self on his friend's entire recovery, letters 
arrived from England, which in a few 
days undid the good work of many 
weeks. 

There was a long letter from Emmeline 
Courtenay to her brother, and a briefer 
one from Mr. Ashe to his son, relating, 
Avith more or less of detail, the melancholy 
history of Moorcombe up to the death of 
Mrs. Lee. Both the letters had been 
Avritten immediately after that event, so 
that Mary Lee's sudden relapse and her 
imminent danger still remained to be told; 
but enough was said, however gently, of 
her, to fill William Ashe's mind with deep 
anxiety and gloomy forebodings. She was 
very ill — ^that was quite evident from both 
letters ; and she was in trouble, and had 
sustained a great and irreparable loss; and 
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he — ^how could he in any way help her, 
or comlort her? If he were in England, 
at Cleveborough, he would ride over to 
Moorcombe straightway, and beard ten 
thousand Mr. Lees, and run the risk of 
deadliest fevers, and break any amount of 
promises to see her, to say but a single 
word of hope and comfort. But there, 
in that far-off, miserable Malta, what could 
he do? He felt that he was utterly use- 
less and powerless. And these and many 
such thoughts preyed upon his mind, till 
he became once more desponding, and ner- 
vous, and hollow-cheeked, and drove Roger 
Courtenay to his wit's end for a new remedy 
in this alanmng and unexpected state of 
things. 

At length, whether in sheer despair, or 
else as the only safety-valve for feelings 
which could not be repressed, the two 
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friends simultaneously, and unknown to 
one another, "took to correspondence." 
Roger Courtenay wrote to his sister and 
Mr. Ashe, detailing his friend's state of 
mind and body, and suggesting that it would 
be merciful, and indeed only right and just, 
for all parties concerned, if Mr. Lee was 
quietly "talked over," and persuaded to 
give a consent which he withheld from 
such purely personal and frivolous grounds. 
And William Ashe wrote a long and almost 
frantic appeal to his father, beseeching 
him to help him with every means in his 
power, and endeavour to obtain from Mr. 
Lee that consent which would enable him 
to return home, and take that position 
of helper and comforter which none 
but he, he knew, could now as- 
sume. 

Mr. Ashe read his letter, gravely 
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and thoughtfully, and with much mixed 
feeling. He was inclined to smile at 
the inconsequence of the application 
for assistance at a time when the 
matter had obviously be better left 
untouched ; and then he saw clearly 
the safety-valve nature of the application, 
and ceased to wonder that it had 
been made, however mal-apropos it 
might be. And he felt a consider- 
able amount of gratitude to Roger 
Courtenay for the care and interest 
he was taking in his son's welfare, 
and was profoundly touched with the 
trouble which was evidently weighing 
down his son's active and energetic 
mind. 

He, like his son, came to the 
conclusion that something must be done 
in the matter, and was equally puzzled 
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to determine in what kind of action 
his resolution should take form. 

It was plainly inadvisable, if not 
impossible, to seek a personal interview 
with Mr. Lee in his present distress; 
and a letter, however carefully worded, 
on the subject of his daughter's mar- 
riage would be even more objection- 
able. 

What course, then, remained open 
to him ? Delay and action seemed 
equally dangerous. 

At length, after much and anxious 
consideration, he determined to write 
to Miss Courtenay, stating the case 
clearly, and asking her advice and 
co-operation in his difficulty. 

Her answer was brief and sympa- 
thetic, whilst it was neither satisfactory 
nor hopeful. She simply gave an 
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account of her own unsuccessful at- 
tempt to assume the character of advo- 
cate and mediator, and related Mr. 
Lee's answer to her appeal. Moreover, 
she counselled maction for the present 
at all events, thinking that any fur- 
ther effort would only exasperate Mr. 
Lee, and confirm him, if it were 
possible to confirm one already so 
well established in his unfortunate de- 
termination. 

This letter Martin Ashe embodied 
in his answer to his son; adding 
little thereto, but that little of a 
kind calculated to soothe and luU the 
pain which must necessarily be in- 
flicted. He . merely begged him to 
believe that on the whole matters 
were progressing favourably at Moor- 
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combe; that Miss Courtenay was the 
best and most attentive of nurses; 
and that when the first shock of the 
heavy blow which Mr. Lee had 
received had passed away, he him- 
self wonld do his best to advocate 
his son's cause, and further his desire 
and his interest. 

"I cannot call my letter a wise 
one," he thought to himself when he 
had finished it* "I ought to tell 
him that the case is an utterly 
hopeless one, at all events during 
Mr. Lee's life-time, who may and 
will probably live for the next twenty 
years. I am afraid I am only de- 
ferring his unhj^piness. But I haven't 
the heart to act the stem and 
strong-minded Mentor in his present 
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condition. Yes — let the letter go, weak 
as it is." 

And so the letter went; and in 
a few days' time Martin Ashe's 
thoughts were turned in a very 
different direction, by the coming of 
the news which he had been so long 
expecting. 

For he received a hasty scrawl 
from Sir Amyas Fleming, announcing 
the welcome intelligence of Lord 
Pelham's definite resignation, and of 
the issue of the vrrit for the election 
of a new member. 

And in a very short space of 
time Sir Amyas appeared on the scene, 
and, big with important intelligence, 
established himself again at Cleve- 
borough House, as electioneering chief. 
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and plunged into the thick of the 
battle in right earnest. 

It appeared that there were two 
other forthcoming candidates for the 
vacant seat besides Mr. Ashe ; one a 
nominee of a well-known London Club, 
who lost no time in putting out an 
address, in which he claimed the suffrages 
of the North Devon electors, as being 
the only representative of thorough-going 
old-fashioned Conservative principles in 
the field; the other, a Mr. Westlake, 
the owner of large estates in the 
neighbourhood of Abertawe, who came 
forward as an ultra-liberal of the 
popular uncompromising sort, and who, 
judging from his published manifesto, was 
simply to be regarded in the light of 
an abolitionist of all existing grievances 
and institutions. 
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Martin Ashe's address was brief and 
temperately worded. He claimed for 
himself the title of Conservative, avowing 
his intention of supporting the present 
union of Church and State, and the 
existing system of suffrage, and stating 
that the main object of his parliamentary 
career would be to further the landed 
and mercantile interests of England in 
general, and of North Devonshire in 
particular. 

Committees were then formed, and the 
work of personal canvassing began with- 
out loss of time. 

It soon became evident to the Conser- 
vative party that they were not suffi- 
ciently strong to maintain two Richards 
m the field, and that the result of such 
a proceeding would be to give an easy 
victory to the Liberals. And they saw, 
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moreover, very plainly that they would 
have a hard fight to place either of 
their candidates at the head of the poUj 
and that, as they must choose between 
the two, it would be far safer to select 
Mr, Ashe, whose personal canvassing had 
been quietly gomg on for many months be- 
fore the occurrence of the expected vacancy. 

Accordingly the London nominee had 
to withdraw with the best grace possible 
to him, and to solace himself with the 
belief that another and perhaps a more 
influential constituency would be found 
for him by his coterie at the earliest 
opportunity. 

And so the contest was narrowed to a 
trial of strength between the Conserva- 
tives represented by Martin Ashe, and 
the Liberal party to a certain extent 
represented by Mr. Westlake. 
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And there was no doubt that, if the 
two parties were fairly balanced against 
each other, the Liberals predominated in 
the district. 

But the question had to be solved, 
whether all Liberals would identify them- 
selves with Mr. Westlake's ultra-liberalism, 
and whether Martin Ashe's moderate 
address and personal influence would not 
gain over to his side a certain portion 
of independent voters who usually sided 
with moderate Liberalism against any 
old-fashioned thorough-going Tory can- 
didate. 

It would be totally foreign to the due 
evolution of this story to relate the 
progress of the election with the smallest 
approach to circumstantial detail. There 
are only two points of any importance 
in the matter : the one is, that Martin. 
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Ashe eventually stood at the head of 
the poll by a majority of 119, whereas 
at the last election a Liberal candidate 
lorded it over his Conservative opponent 
by a majority of 25 ; the other point 
is this, that Martin Ashe's victory was 
not gained by secessions due to his 
adversary's ultra opinions. 

It was afterwards clearly proved, and 
allowed even by the Liberals, that great 
eflforts had been successfully made to pre- 
vent anything like confusion of party; and 
that a second manifesto of Mr. Westlake's 
and the general tone of his speeches had 
rallied roimd him the whole strength of 
the Liberal interest — ^moderate and ultra 
Liberals had alike voted for Mr. West- 
lake. 

How, then, had Martin Ashe secured 
his victory? Solely, it may be replied. 
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by the personal influence which he had 
brought to bear upon one hundred and 
fifty of the constituency who usually ig^ 
nored all political considerations, and voted 
for any man (of moderate principles) who 
could bring any influence to bear upon 
them. 

And Martin Ashe had used much in* 
fluence in many ways; the re-establishing 
of Cleveborough House in more than its 
former splendour had won over many an 
apathetic tradesman or tradesman's friend; 
his friendship with Sir Amyas Fleming 
and the old country party had secured 
the wavering vote of many a small farmer, 
who only waited for his landlord's nod to 
do all in his power to make things pleasant 
for the coming rent-day ; and, lastly, his 
own force of character and mental power 
had compelled a certain number of voters 
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of all kinds to vote for him — ^the vacil- 
lating because he was decided, the decided 
because he was one of their sort, and so 
forth. 

The "moral" of his victory was, that 
a majority of Devonshire men returned 
him as "the" man for Devonshire, and 
that he owed his success, not to his money 
(except so far as that was a necessary 
qualification), but to his power of mind 
and tenacity of purpose. He had deli- 
berately set himself a task of no ordinary 
difficulty, and one for which he was not 
specially qualified by nature or inclina- 
tion; and he had faMy and thoroughly 
won the prize at which he had 
aimed. 

Surely greater victories and prizes more 
valuable were within the power of such a 
man. 
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He thought so himself, and told Annette 
so with a quiet smile, when she was con- 
gratulating him with eager speech and 
glittering eyes upon the success which 
was even dearer to her than it was to 
him, 

" Ah ! this is nothing," he said ; " any 
man may step across the threshold. Our 
triumphs are to come ; and the battle is 
to be fought on another stage than Devon- 
shire cleves and combes/' 

Annette looked up into her husband's 
eyes with an expression in which eager am- 
bition was blended and tempered with per- 
fect reliance and affection. 

'^And you will win the greater prizes 
eventually, Martin, as you have won the 
lesser prize to-day." 

" Yes," he said, half under his voice, 
forecasting himself into a future which lay 
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clearly before his eyes, " yes ; there is no 
doubt — ^no possibility of doubting; we 
shall win in the future as we have won in 
the past. And that future is a great one. 
The prizes of name and power are worth 
fighting for, and are worth having. Yes! 
my life — our life, is yet to be — and will 
be." 
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CHAPTER V. 

" THE CRUEL CRAWLING FOAM." 

On the Mowing morning, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ashe talked over their more immediate 
arrangements ; and after some discussion 
it was settled that their establishment at 
Cleveborough should not be reduced, and 
that they should purchase or lease a house 
in town without delay. 
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"And in fact, my dear/' said Martin 
Ashe, warming to his subject, " I think 
we had better run up to town at once 
and see about situation and so forth for 
ourselves. What say you to making a 
departure immediately — ^the day after to- 
morrow, for instance ? We shall gain 
nothing by losing time, and we shall 
escape a vast number of country visitors 
and wearisome congratulations." 

"I should like to start to-morrow, my* 
self," answered Annette, gaily ; " I am 
quite tired of Cleveborough, and long 
for London streets more than I can tell 
you. However, I can contrive to exist 
here till Friday ; and after all there wont 
be too much time to make one's prepara- 
tions for the flitting." 

" So be it, then," said Mr. Ashe ; " on 
Friday we will set ofil Meantime, to- 

i2 
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day being Wednesday, and I having no- 
thing to do but to escape callers and 
applicants, I shall take a book and stroll 
quietly down to the sea. You can give 
Williams a general ^ not-at-home' order, 
and perhaps stroll down that way your- 
self and look me up when you have dis- 
posed of all your household affairs.'' 

" But about lunch ?" asked Annette ; 
"hadn't you better stay till after lunch, 
and then I shall be quite ready to go 
with you?" 

"No, I think not," answered Martin, 
with a yawn ; "I am tired and knocked 
up with all this noise ancl excitement, 
and want fresh air and quiet above all 
things. Tell Williams to lay lunch in 
the summer-house on the west cliff, and 
then I shall be able to have a day of 
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thorough quiet and peace. Good-by, dear, 
for the present. Make haste with your 
household work, and come down as quickly 
as you can." 

So saying, Martin Ashe took up a mis- 
cellaneous bundle of uncut magazines and 
newspapers from a great heap that was 
lying on the library table, and putting 
his cigar-case in his pocket, strolled away 
leisurely through the gay flower-beds in 
the grassy terraced garden. 

He sauntered onwards, crossing a tiny 
ivy-covered stone bridge which spanned 
the streamlet in the valley below, and 
then he began to slowly climb the sid(» 
of the opposite hill — once a barren, stony 
cleve, now dotted with clumps of glossy 
laurels and luxuriant rhododendrons, and 
all ablaze with masses of golden double* 
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furze, and thickets of pendulous fuchsia- 
blooms, and wildernesses of trailing white 
and yellow joses. 

It was very pleasant to thread one's 
way among these flowery scented mazes, 
to listen to the thrushes in the neigh- 
bouring shrubberies, ^ and the larks high 
in air above the highest hill-tops, to feel 
the balmy wind as it came circling round 
the turreted hill-crests, to look up into 
the blue sky, where the bright summer 
sunlight was from time to time tempered 
by far-ofi* delicate wreaths of whitest 
cirrus — ^it was a pleasant change after 
the din and worry of raucous platforms 
and clamorous meetings. Martin Ashe 
felt for the moment haK inclined to be- 
lieve that a quiet country life at Cleve- 
borough would be not only endurable but 
positively enjoyable. Bah ! he had tried 
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it, he remembered, and had not found 
it answer ; no ! his life was before 
him. 

And so thinking, he clambered 
vigorously up the highest hill-crest 
and threw himself down on the crisp 
dense turf, greedily drinking in the 
western wind, and looking out upon 
the wide glassy expanse of shining 
Atlantic water, which seemed to stretch 
away for ever and for ever from 
the base of the black and torn cliffs 
beneath him. 

Ah — ^yes! He would wander down 
the cliff path and go and shake 
hands with his old friend the 



sea. 

Ever since he was a child the 
sea and he had been old companions. 
At Alsery, in his earliest days, he 
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had been a stray waif on the soli- 
tary shore, playing alone with tangle 
and with shells, and gathering all he 
tnew of the beautiful and the good 
from the unheeding waters and the 
fickle wind. And, in later times, when 
a troublous solitude, unfathomed by , 
men, had weighed down his soul, he 
used to wander out upon the slippery 
Cleveborough crags on stormy winter 
nights, and conmiune with the white- 
crested, wild, tossing waters as with 
his own teart, shouting aloud, in his 
anger and despair, to the wailing 
wrathful sea, and rejoicing in the 
elemental war, so kindred to the war- 
fare of his own spirit. 

And now the same sea lay before 
him, waveless, windless, voiceless — a 
vast mirror of delicate cloud, and 
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lucent sunbeam, and fragile whitest 
lychnis' buds pendulous on swarthy 
needle-pointed crags and promontories. 

And yet beneath that same glassy 
plain what was there not? What 
hidden power of storm and clangour 
to burst and roar and crash and 
slay, it might be, before to-morrow's 
sun? 

And what buried secrets far down 
in unfathomed depths — ^priceless treasure 
never to be troven ; wandering corpses 
never to be claimed by hopeless mourner 
or laid to rest in quiet churchyard 
earth? 

Ah! he would go down now, and 
shake hands once more with his old 
friend and comrade, the mighty, the 
many-voiced sea. 

Travelling onwards he followed the 
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margin of the cliff for a time, until 
he came to the summer-house of which 
he had spoken to Annette — a low 
thatched tent, compacted of fir-poles 
and withes, with interstitial moss and 
fern, and a surrounding of a low 
rustling beech-copse, lying secure from 
Yirind in a flat table-land between two 
hill-towers. 

He threw the bundle of uncut 
papers and reviews on an oaken 
bench beneath the eaves of the house, 
and then selecting a book at 
random from the heap, turned 
away sharply to the right and de- 
scended the cliff path towards the 
sea. 

Half clinging to, half sliding over 
a long slope of short shining grass, 
mingled with tufts and tracts of 
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statice, with its glistening leaves and 
sturdy rose-coloured blossoms, he came 
to the edge of the cliff, and began 
to clamber down a long series of 
irregularly-cut steps hewn out in a 
narrow rift of the crumbling shattered 
slate-rock. 

Many a man would have hesitated 
at committing himself to the frail 
security of those slippery mouldering 
rock-stairs, but to Martin Ashe's 
practised eye and foot they did not 
offer even the hint of a possible 
danger, and he was soon standing 
on the level shingly beach, looking 
out from under the shadow of the 
hanging cliffs on to the wide reach 
of sunny glaring rock which intervened 
between him and the distant sea. 

For an instant he paused, half medi- 
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tating a ramble over that toilsome, 
boulder-strewed plain; and then he turned 
again westward, making his way, still 
under the cliff shadow, to a favourite 
haunt of his, but a few minutes' walk 
distant from the foot of the rock 
stairs. 

It was called Whitesand Cove, and 
was frequently used by the inmates and 
visitors of Cleveborough House for the 
purposes of boating and bathing, as 
being the only available means of com- 
munication with the sea, existing along 
the rock-bound coast of the Ashe pro- 
perty; for here, even at lowest tides, 
there was always a shelving floor of 
sand stretching far out into deep 
water. 

The main line of cliffs for some 
distance west of Cleveborough harbour 
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presented -a sheer wall of precipice, at 
whose base the great boulders rolled and 
crashed together on stormy nights, with 
a weird and terrible music; but imme- 
diately beneath the summer-house a foot 
of rock ran out sea-wards, branching as 
it ran, and forming with its two sides 
a small creek or cove, whose floor was 
always smoothly paved with white and 
glistening quartz sand mixed with 
minutest fragments of broken shells. 

The cove itself was inaccessible at 
high water, it was, however, possible to 
cross the eastermost arm of the little 
bay at one particular point at half- 
tide. 

The head or angle of the creek was 
somewhat remarkable, for it was in fact 
an abortive or possibly an unroofed sea- 
cave, whose sides had been hollowed out 
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into the shape of the letter C by the' 
continual chafing of the angry tide 
against its black and polished barriers. 

Martin Ashe slowly crossed the eastern 
arm of the cove, and looked seaward. 
The tide was lapping lazily on the 
shining' sand some ten feet below the 
point where he stood — ^it was evidently 
ebbing. He looked at his watch ; it was 
just noon. Then it would be low water 
about two, or half-past, and the sea 
would not come up to the point of 
crossing till between five and six. Yes ; 
and that would make it high water 
about nine ; well, perhaps he and Annette 
would stroll down to the harbour about 
that time and see the trawlers come in 
on the top of the tide, and watch them 
discharge their gleaming cargoes on the 
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black pier by the light of the full 
moon. 

Meanwhile, he sauntered down to the 
tide margin, bathing his hands in the 
cool water, and smiling to see how the 
tiny wavelets lacked power to break 
over the temporary barriers of piled sand 
which he placed before them. 

" Ah !" he said, " it is all pretence ; 
you can if you will, old friend ! I have 
seen you do crueller things than knock 
down my play walls. IVe seen you 
coil your snake fingers round strong, 
full-blooded, young-lived men, fathers, 
husbands, what not — and take them do^vn 
quite pitilessly into your cold prison 
depths. Ah, well ! you are pitiful and 
genial now, and spare my sand turrets. 
You and I are not altogether unlike 
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elder brother mine ! Let us make peace 
to-day — a day of rest it seems to you, 
it needs be to me." 

Martin Ashe plashed his hands again 
in the warm curling wavelets, and threw 
the spray drops over his crumpled hair 
and sunburnt face. 

Then he wandered away up the 
white beach, tossing the shining sand 
before his idle feet, half weary already 
of the failing breeze and the scorch- 
ing sun. 

Finally, reaching the head of the 
little cove, he threw himself down 
on an unsullied sand-drift beneath the 
shade of the overarching rock, and 
looked out with dreamy eyes upon 
the white glare before him. 

It was pleasant, and cool too 
there, though the rocks out in the 
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quiet water seemed to bum in the 
fierce sunlight, and danced and 
flickered phantom-fashion in the lower 
stratum of heated atmosphere. 

So Martin Ashe laid himself down 
in the shadow, and lit a cigar, and 
opened his book and began to read 
mechanically, thinking habitually, as 
men of his class think, that time, 
even holiday time, was meant to be 
used in one way or another. 

But by-and-by the lines began to 
swim hazily before his eyes, and 
then the book dropped, and he 
looked out into the sunlight again and 
across the glittering sea. 

It was very quiet and peaceful and 
enjoyable; life, after all, was worth 
having, if one could only ensure 
pleasant oases like this in the toil- 
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some desert of existence ; it was so 
great a contrast to the anxiety and 
turbulence of so many bygone days; 
was it a foretaste of a quieter, 
happier life, which had been perhaps 
already inaugurated with Annette's lavish 
wifely devotion ? 

As he lay so he mused, dreamily, 
unconnectedly ; at length the book 
dropped from his hands ; his cigar 
was finished, was it not? — ^he threw 
it away carelessly; his head drooped 
on his arm; was he awake, or 
asleep ? 

Yes — he slept well and peacefully now; 
when shall he wake again? 

Meantime a fresh wind rose up 
far out at sea, and rippled the sur- 
face of the rising tide. 

Martin Ashe had made the single 
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momentons mistake of his life — ^the 
tide was not ebbing when he came 
down to it, it was a flood of two 
and a half hours' old ; it was rising 
when he was playing with the wet 
sand at its margin, but from the 
formation of the ground and the 
quiet weather it was rising so im- 
perceptibly, that a close attention of 
some minutes would have alone dis- 
closed the fact. He glanced care- 
lessly at the wet verge, and fancied 
that which was not the case. 

About this time the servants from 
Cleveborough House brought the lun- 
cheon down to the summer-house. 
Seeing the books and papers lying 
about, they concluded that their master 
was close at hand, and, therefore, 
having laid a cloth on the rough 

k2 
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table, and arranged what they had 
brought, they went back agam to the 
House. 

The tide creeps slowly, very slowly 
onwards ; it is now washing the little 
footpath across the east arm of the 
bay ; it is just half an inch deep 
on the passage across the sunny 
rocks. 

If he could only wake now! 

Mrs. Ashe is putting on her bon- 
net — she is going down to join her 
husband at the summer-house — ^it will 
be pleasanter to lunch there than in 
the solitary dining-room at home. 

But a sudden arrival of country visitors 
takes place — country visitors living too 
far away to have "not at home" said 
to them without greater than the existing 
cause ; and so Annette takes off her bon- 
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net again, and welcomes her friends, and 
presses them to stay to lunch, and enacts 
the hostess with all her usual brilliancy and 
success. 

The tide is rising very slowly ; tlie 
wind has died away again, and some few. 
large thunder-clouds are sweeping up from 
the northward. 

The tide rises; there is a foot of clear 
water on the rock-passage. 

Still the sleeper sleeps on, well and 
peacefully. 

He turns over in his sleep. Surely the 
movement will awaken him; it is not too 
late even now. He turns over heavily 
on the soft, warm sand, turning in his 
dreams and sleeping on again more soundly 
than before. 

The tide creeps on. 

One hour and twenty minutes after half- 
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tide — as all visitors and inmates of Cleve- 
borough House know well — one hour and 
twenty minutes after half-tide the water 
reaches the angle of Whitesand Cove, and 
then there is four feet of water on the 
top of the rock-passage, but at its base 
there is a depth of seven or more feet. 
So that every visitor is cautioned, as a 
matter of course, upon his or her first 
arrival, not to venture into the cove with- 
out a perfect knowledge of the hours of high 
and low water. 

The tide creeps on. 

Martin Ashe is dreaming. There is a 
deep winding country lane not far from 
the old Barton at Alsery, full of nodding 
fern and heavy-scented honeysuckle, and 
over-head the evening sunlight is struggling 
through arched boughs of whispering beech 
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and alder; he is watching from the distant 
cleve two figures slowly wandering down 
the lane. One a woman, lithe and supple- 
formed; her black hair ripples down the 
folds of her scarlet cloak; the other — ^is 
it the confusion of his dream? — ^is himself 
— ^nay, not himself, and yet so like himself, 
tall, erect — now stooping down, with one 
arm round the slender, supple waist of his 
companion, who does not shrink from his 
loving caress. 

In his sleep Martin Ashe gnashes his 
teeth and clenches his hands, which toss 
aimlessly among the warm white sand and 
broken shells. 

The tide creeps on. 

There is a long, low reach of coast, 
through which a great river slowly falls 
into the sea ; a ship, stately, white-sailed. 
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nears the harbour; one form — only one — 
is seen on board — ^tall, erect, motionless. 
Out of the foaming depths of the yeasty 
sea a great serpent slowly rises — ^many- 
hued, emerald-eyed — with sinuous, endless 
motion ; his vast coils surge out of the 
surging waters ; he nears the ship ; there 
is but one deadly swoop and plunge, and 
no cry or sound, and the ship is sailing 
on again as before — ^but from stem to 
stem her decks are empty. And so 
she sails on, with no living man 
on board of her — a lone ship on the lonely 
ocean. 

Martin Ashe shudders in his dream; but 
his hands are still clenched amid . the warm 
white sand and broken shells. 

The tide creeps on* 

Now, in his dreams, he is lying under 
the eaves of a white cottage on a deso- 
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late cleve, lying writhing and moaning 
in bitter agony ; and as he lies, con- 
sumed with parching thirst and racked 
with increasing torment, a shadowy shape, 
a dead woman's form, cold and rigid- 
limbed, with long black hair trailing 
across her scarlet robes, hovers over him. 
She is closely shrouded in the folds of 
her floating drapery ; but he recognizes 
her, and turns from her shudderingly. 
She draws closer, and closer still, and 
oflfers him to drink with gestui'es and no 
words. Consumed with deadly thirst, lie 
snatches the cup, with averted eyes — and 
a leaping flame darts out upon him, 
entering him, and burning him to the very 
heart's core. 

With a loud ringing shout of "Water! 
for the love of heaven, water, to quench 
this flame ! " he leaps up from his bed of 
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sand and shells — and rouses himself from 
his dream. 

The tide has crept on : the tiny waves 
are breaking very quietly and softly — ^at 
his feet. 

He is thoroughly awakened now. His 
dreams are all over. He is standing in 
the midst of the narrow beach now 
left to him, and with one clear rapid 
glance takes in the real truth of his 
position. 

It comes upon him at once, and very 
clearly, that he cannot save his own 
life ; that there is no hope whatever 
for him, unless help is brought by other 
men. 

He cannot climb up to the green and 
pleasant grass which he sees through the 
narrow opening in the angle of the 
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creek, for the arching lines of the un- 
roofed cavern in which he stands stretch 
up their polished curves some twenty feet 
above his head. He cannot swim, and 
thereby easily save himself, in the calm, 
imruffled water. 

He runs from side to side of the nar- 
row beach, and wades out at length up 
to his shoulders, striving to gain a hold 
on the black rocks, and thus to clamber 
up beyond reach of danger. But farther 
out in the deep water than he can wade 
the sides of the cove are still arched, and 
smooth, and slippery. 

There is no hope for him, he knows, 
if he be deserted of men in this fearful 
hour of need. 

He shouts loudly and mechanically for 
aid : perhaps Annette may be looking for 
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him — surely this must be so — and on the 
cliflfs above she will hear his voice and 
send him help. He shouts again, and 
louder : a flock of clamouring jackdaws 
clatter out of their roosting places in 
the cliflf above his head, and some grey- 
winged gulls rise out of a neighbouring 
creek, and hover noiselessly out across the 
sea. 

The tide creeps on : it has risen to the 
head of the cove, and now he is stand- 
ing in the clear water. 

One thought alone fills his brain : that 
it is horrible to have to die here — and 
now. 

He shouts again loudly and despairing- 
ly, and a great black raven soars over 
the edge of the cliflf, and rings out its harsh 
and melancholy cry* 
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The tide is rising more rapidly, for a 
fresh wind has sprung up out at sea, and 
is driving in the flood before it. The 
water is now waist high at the extreme 
angle of the creek. 

Stay — ^there is a hope for him, only 
one, that the tide will recede before it 
has attained sufficient depth to cover 
him in its clear, cold shroud : but it 
still creeps on, inch by inch : and now 
witli despairing eyes he sees a plainly- 
marked water-line far above his farthest 
reach. 

The tide creeps on; and his cries are 
now unceasing, for he knows that within 
ten minutes he must die if no help 
c(mie. 

And there is no help ; Annette is 
chatting quietly with her visitors about 
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her future prospects and hopes of gay 
London life ; the trawlers are beating 
about to the westward, and will not 
come up till the next tide ; there is no 
help — ^no spectator to his protracted 
agony, save only the sheeny-winged raven, 
who is soaring silently above the ex- 
pected prey. 

The tide creeps on. 

His shoulders are at last covered, and 
his feet are lifting in the under- 
current. 

He gives up hope now ; he utters no 
cry now ; he has to die — and it is 
horrible to die in full vigour of life, out 
m clear bright sunshme— horrible to die 
helplessly, when life is to him, at last, 
worth having ; — ^he cannot, he must not 
die now ! 
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But still the tide creeps on. 

And now his feet are washed away 
from under him; and now he falls, 
clinging, with torn finger-nails, desperately, 
to the smooth face of the rock ; still 
clinging, though he has been twice sub- 
merged in the clear water; still seeming 
to cling at the last, when all is over, 
to the base of the worn cavern — ^through 
whose broken roof the sun shines down 
as calmly as though there were no dead 
hopes in the depths of that rifted 
chasm. 

Thus died Martin Ashe : a man of 
infinite hate and infinite love ; a man of 
a will which had never known impedi- 
ment, and of an ambition which never 
could have been satiated ; a man as ini- 
mitably capable of good as of evil. 
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Let men of that stamp be judged, in- 
dividually, hereafter; let their actions 
only be praised or condemned here. 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE LAST MYSTERY. 

Of stories, whether written with or 
without a purpose, critics have sometimes, 
complained that they teach a reader to 
rely too much on circumstances, and too 
little on himself. 

That there are circumstances which a 
strong man can mould to his own strong 
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will, is a great truth*; it is, however, a 
greater and a deeper truth, that there 
are circumstances to which the strongest 
men can but patiently submit, and from 
whose tangles they can only escape by 
a higher aid than their own — ^by that 
aid which the thoughtless call chance, 
and which thinkers call Providence. 
The circumstances which embittered the 

m 

lives and gradually deadened the hopes 
of William Ashe and Mary Lee were 
obviously of a kind which rendered exer- 
tion futile and wrongful. For all had 
been done which could be rightly done: 
every possible appeal had been made ; 
every argument advanced ; every available 
advocate secured; and every effort had 
been in vain. Mr. Lee was still obdu- 
rate and unchangeable, and had never 
flinched or wavered from his solitary 
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argument — " the proposed marriage seems 
to me to be an unnatural one ; " or ever 
had been moved, by a haul's breadth, 
from his uncompromismg position of "I 
can never give my consent." 

Had William Ashe and Mary Lee been 
less self-denying than they were, they would 
have married without this consent, and 
have trusted to time to heal the wound 
which would have been inflicted upon 
Mr. Lee, and to close the gap which 
would have been made between the 
several members of their families. But 
they had deliberately chosen to sacrifice 
themselves ; and that being so, their 
future life became necessarily one of 
patient suffering and endurance. 

It was possible that in the course of 
nature they might survive objectors and 

l2 
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objections, and sail through quiet seas 
together when their life-voyage was well 
nigh concluded; and it was equally pos- 
sible that they might be at rest long 
before the obstacles in the way of their 
happiness were removed, and that their 
hopes of union would be crowned only 
in a less troubled world. In either case 
a Ufe of endurance lay before them; they 
might hope, but they must wait patiently, 
and they must suflFer. 

And to this conclusion they had arrived, 
after much sorrow and many struggles ; 
theirs was the calm which follows upon 
the storm of, trouble, and which is not 
perfect happiness, but which is still hap- 
piness, and, indeed, a higher and better 
state than they experience who have never 
known loss and heart-anguish. 

Thoughts of this kind were passing 
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through the mind of William Ashe when 
he received the brief and urgent sum- 
mons, which was the necessary conse- 
quence of the event related in the last 
chapter. 

Stunned and stupefied by the fatal news 
as he was, he set out on the instant 
upon his homeward journey, accompanied 
by Eoger Courtenay, travelling day and 
night, and sparing neither expense nor 
labour to arrive in time to pay the last 
tribute of affection to one whom he had 
loved, and who had loved him so deeply 
and so well. 

But whilst he was yet travelling, the 
funeral took place at Cleveborough — 
such a funeral as Cleveborough had 
never yet seen.* All the shops were 
closed, all blinds down in every house, 
and at intervals during the whole day 
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muffled peals rang out slowly from the 
belfries of the Cleveborough churches. 

Mr. Ashe was to be buried in the 
family vault at Moorcombe. An inter- 
minable procession of mourners on foot 

followed the nodding hearse to the out- 
skirts of the town, and thence it was 
escorted by a long line of carriages, re- 
presenting all the leading families of the 
county; and at the entrance to Moorcombe 
was met by the Alfridsworthy tenantry, 
many on horseback, more on foot, all at- 
tired in black, and evidently mourners at 
heart as well as in appearance. 

Thus Martin Ashe was honoured in his 
death as he had been regarded in his 
life, and left in his place a blank which 
few of those who knew him best expected 
to be filled again as he had filled it. 
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There are many Martin Ashes in the 
world, who are judged of men as he was 
judged. Only the diligent and impartial 
historian of the future, if such men have 
a historian, is at a loss when he comes 
to sum up the character of his subject, 
and eventually, perhaps^ leaves that cha- 
racter to be judged in a just world here- 
after. 

Three days after the funeral William 
Ashe returned. His first interview with 
Annette was less painful than he had an- 
ticipated; she, too, had not yet realized 
her loss, and was still stunned with the 
suddenness of the shock, and still ex- 
cited with the many circumstances of the 
great change. After she had detailed all 
the events of the fatal accident, so far 
as she knew them, and after her heart 
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had been somewhat relieved by a burst 
of tears — ^the first she had been able to 
shed since her husband's death — tears 
called forth by William Ashe's deep grief 
and sincere sympathy, she went on to 
say, 

" Every arrangement for the future, and 
every business matter, has been left for 
you, William. Even the will is untouched. 
I caused the door of your father's study, 
in which all his papers are, to be locked 
and sealed up on the day after his death. 
There is the key. To-day — ^to-morrow — 
when you will — ^when you can, you must 
go in and do all that is needful to be 
done." 

William Ashe, fully appreciating the 
delicacy of feeling which had kept matters 
untouched until he came, promised to do 
as Annette desired, only stipulating that 
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Mr. Willis, the farnQj solidtor, should aid 
him in his search, at all events until the 
will and any other legal documents had been 
duly found. 

And so, in the course of that afternoon, 
the two entered the sealed room, William 
Ashe treading as softly as if in the presence 
of death — ^Mr. Willis following softly too, 
with that professional simulated solemnity 
which sometimes jars on sensitive natures 
even more painfully than :ruder manners 
and undisguised nonchalance. 

After a brief search in the drawers of 
the great oaken cabinet, which stood be- 
tween the heavy curtained windows, the 
lawyer laid his hand upon a parchment 
carefully endorsed and tied up with the 
inevitable red tape. 

"This, I think, will prove to be 
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the will of the deceased, Mr. Ashe," 
he said. 

William Ashe, starting a' little at his 
new title, muttered some inarticulate 
reply, and was proceeding in his search 
among the various papers with which 
the cabinet was filled, when Mr. Willis 
added slowly, 

"And I think that, as Mrs. Ashe 
desires to be acquainted with to-day's 
results, it will be well if we make our- 
selves masters of the contents of the 
will at once, since it will probably give 
us a clue to whatever other documents 
it may be necessary that we should 
secure." 

William Ashe threw himself into an 
arm-chair mechanically and wearily, whilst 
the lawyer sat down at the library table^ 
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unfolded the rustling paxchment, and, 
after a brief pause, began to read 
its contents in a low and monotonous 
voice. 

After the usual formal preamble, the 
will went on to bequeath the income of 
the Cleveborough estate to Mrs Ashe, for 
her sole use and enjoyment during her 
lifetime, and after her death the said 
estate was to devolve upon "my adopted 
son, William Ashe, commonly but errone- 
ously known as my lawfuUy-begotten son, 
WiUiam Ashe." 

William Ashe started from his chair 
with a gesture of alarm and terror. 

^^ What in Heaven's name does that 
sentence mean, Mr. Willis?" he cried in 
an agitated voice. 

Mr. Willis looked up cautiously and 
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curiously through his well-polished spec- 
tacles : 

*^I do not quite see how I can put 
the sentence in briefer or clearer words," 
he answered. 

"You made that will," was the pas- 
sionate reply; "you must know something 
more of the truth than that sentence ex- 
presses. Why am I so designated? — ^whose 
son am I if not the son of Martin 
Ashe r 

"Pardon me," answered the lawyer, 
imperturbably, "if I misunderstand you. 
You must surely know to what foregone 
events that sentence alludes?" 

"I know nothing — ^nothing more than 
that I am Martin Ashe's own son, 
and that he is — ^was — my father, 
the best and kindest of fathers to 
me." 
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Mr. Willis looked up again, and 
this time the lawyer seemed to change 
suddenly into the man, and he an- 
swered, in a kindly voice, which car- 
ried conviction with it, 

"I did, indeed, make the will, but 
I made it simply from written in- 
structions; and you, who knew Mr. 
Ashe so well, will believe me when 
I say that I followed implicitly the 
directions I received, that I ventured 
to ask no questions, and that I am 
as entirely ignorant of your real 
parentage as I now believe you to be 
yourself." 

"What course do you advise me 
to take, Mr. Willis ; for evidently this 
secret must be fathomed without delay, 
and first of all?" 

"Let me finish readiQg the will, 
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as a matter of necessary business, 
before we enter upon any other sub- 
ject," said Mr. Willis, gently ; " we 
shall, at least, know what other 
documents are implicated in the matter. 
And," he added, noting his listener's 
gesture of despair, "you must forgive 
me if I suggest that, after all, the 
mystery can hardly be worth fathoming. 
You are still to the world the late 
Mr. Ashe's son, and heir to the 
Cleveborough estates, and whatever 
other property this wiQ may bequeath 
to you. The question of your real 
parentage need never be mooted, need 
never be raised outside the walls of this 
house." 

"I could not, as a man, stand know- 
ingly in an imreal position ; I may 
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be, for all I know, some beggar's 
son," was the passionate reply. 

"Had we not better finish our 
perusal of the will ?" — suggested the 
lawyer again, in the meekest of 
voices — " after that is done I shall 
be very happy to talk over any 
matter, Mr. Ashe, on which you 
may require my advice and assist- 
ance." 

William Ashe threw himself down 
again into his arm-chair, and, with a 
vast efibrt, compelled himself to listen 
whilst Mr. Willis slowly monotoned 
the remainder of the lengthy docu- 
ment. 

Briefly it declared sundry bequests 
to local charities, a few pensions to 
present and former servants, and gave 
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the whole of the deceased's remaining 

property of every description to "the 

aforesaid William Ashe, my adopted 

« 
son, commonly known as my law- 

fuUy-begotton and only son." 

"And, Mr. Ashe," added the law- 
yer, slowly rubbing his hands one 
over the other in an unctuous and 
meditative manner, "I may tell you 
that there is funded property alone 
to the extent of eight or nine 
thousand a-year, besides several small 
estates in Dorsetshire and Cornwall; 
and, as you know, you Ydll come 
into the Alfridsworthy estate on your 
attaining your twenty-fifth year, under 
another mR — ^which is worth about 
three thousand a-year. A noble income 
you will have — a very noble income 
in-deed !" 
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"But/' said William Ashe, in a slow 
and weary voice, by no means enter- 
ing into the spirit of Mr. Willis's 
addition sum, "you forget that under 
that other will I come into the 
Alsery estate only as the late Mr. 
Ashe's lawfully-begotten son.'' 

" Granted, my dear sir," was the 
ready reply, " and you also forget 
that imder this will you come into 
the Alfridsworthy estate as the 
adopted son and heir to whatever 
property pertained to the late Mr. 
Ashe at the time of his decease, 
excepting of course whatever is the 
subject of special bequests in this 
document. The only difference is, that 
Alfridsworthy is yours now, whereas, 
had you been Mr. Ashe's lawfully- 
begotten son, you must have waited 

VOL. in. M 
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until you had attained the specified 
age of twenty-five years." 

William Ashe glanced up suddenly 
into the lawyer's face with bright 
animated eyes. 

Mr. Willis believed that his last 
sentences had been the cause of the 
rapid change; and, though he said 
nothing, in his heart put down his 
listener's dejection to his notion that 
the repudiation of sonship would 
necessitate the loss of the compara- 
tively small AKridsworthy income. 
"Avarice," he thought, "is not un- 
usual in the old, but in so 
young a man as this it is a bad 
sign, a very bad sign in-deed!" 

It was, however, a sudden thought 
of quite a different kind which had 
caused the alteration in William 
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Ashe's face. He had been ahnost 
stunned by the sudden intelligence 
which the wiU conveyed, beUevmg that 
it announced the intervening of a 
fresh obstacle between himself and 
Mary Lee; for, although the Rector 
could no longer object to him on 
the grounds of his connection by 
marriage, he would assuredly never 
sanction his daughter's imion with 
one whose unknown parentage was 
most probably of a low and even 
of a disreputable description. 

And what was all the money in 
the world worth to him if he could 
not marry Mary Lee? 

But it had suddenly occurred to 
him that the secret, partly revealed 
in Mr. Ashe's vdll, would be fully 

M 2 
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disclosed in some of the many 
letters and papers with which the 
oaken cabinet was filled. Or, should 
that be the case, he would doubt- 
lessly find therein some clue to 
the mystery which he felt must 
be solved at any labour or any 
hazard. 

Whereupon, taking comfort, he pro- 
fessed himself satisfied with the law- 
yer's advice and explanations; and 
speedily succeeding in dismissing that 
gentleman in full possession of all 
legal documents, he set to work to 
explore the mass of remaining papers 
with an energy which he assured 
himself would quickly be crowned by 
success. 

But letter after letter was opened, 
paper after paper read in vain. 
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no allusion of any sort to his 
parentage was to be discovered, and 
in fact none but business letters 
had been preserved, everything of 
merely family or local interest had 
evidently been systematically de- 
stroyed. 

He thoroughly searched the cabinet 
from top to bottom without gaining 
the least inkling of the desired 
result. 

The drawers and papers of the 
library table were equally barren and un- 
suggestive, and he was about giving 
up his quest for the time in utter 
despair, when his eyes fell upon an old 
and rusted tin box, lying amid un- 
disturbed dust on the top of one 
of the large book-cases which lined 
the room. 
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Perceiving that it was unlocked — 
indeed only partially closed — ^he took 
it down without any hope of its con- 
taining any aid in his difficulty, and 
began turning over its contents in a 
vague and desultory manner. 

It was chiefly full of torn parch- 
ments, deeds of expired leases, cancelled 
agreements, and other lumber; and he 
was on the point of restoring it to 
its original position, when he caught 
sight of two rolls of paper lying at 
the bottom of the box. He noticed 
them, because the material was diflferent 
from that of the other documents, and 
because they were tied up with ribbon 
and delicately sealed, as though by a 
woman's hand. 

He took them out and read their 
inscriptions, clearly and firmly written—^ 
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and evidently by a woman— on one the 
words " My Will," on the other " My 
Diary." 

Their seals were unbroken — ^they had 
plainly never been read since they had 
left the writer's hands; they had pro- 
bably been thrown into their present 
receptacle by some accident, and had 
been forgotten or given up, perhaps, 
as lost, after many a futile search. 

William Ashe, drawing his breath with 
difficulty, broke the seals and began to 
read. 

Of their contents we must speak in 
another chapter. 



i 
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CHAPTER VII. 



UNRAVELLING. 



The paper whose seal William Ashe 
had happened to break open first was 
that which bore the inscription of "My 
Will." He noticed the seal impression 
before he broke it; it was circular, 
and bore the letter E in old English 
character, on a slightly stippled ground. 
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Within the outer wrapper of the roll 
was a second cover, also sealed, and 
inscribed — 

"In the event of my death this 
paper is to be given to William Ashe, 
son of Martin Ashe of Cleveborough 
House, in the county of Devon, Esquire, 
&c. &c." 

His face brightened as he read, and 
then clouded over again. Here was a 
witness on his side, but hardly, perhaps, 
as' trustworthy a one as the man who 
declared that he was not his son. For 
who was the unknown witness? 

Breaking open the second enclosure, 
he came upon the following brief sen- 
tences : — 

" I leave everything of which I die 
possessed to my only child, William Ashe. 
Of that which I can call my own, the 
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most valuable to him will be the Diary 
which I leave behind me; and there 
are some few things besides, which that 
paper will teach him to care for. 

" Elsie Ashe, 
" Commonly called Elsie Adams." 

His mother! Elsie Adams! 

And then there suddenly darted across 
his mind the recollection of that after- 
noon in Joshua Parker's studio at Rome, 
when the artist's pretty wife had dis- 
covered an undeniable likeness between 
himself and that Spanish picture which he 
had seen to be so like "his old friend, 
Elsie Adams." 

Was it true? Could it be true? 

And she herself called him, on the 
outer envelope, "son of Martin Ashe;" 
find Martin Ashe repudiated him — and 
adopted him. Was it the old, old story 
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— a story of guilt, deception, and de- 
sertion, of which he was the victim, 
and which would necessarily raise an 
impassable barrier between himself and 
her whom he loved better than wealth, 
or mother, or life itself? 

He groaned aloud, burying his face in 
his hands, and giving himself up for a 
time to the full influences of this new 
desolation and despair. 

But after a while it occurred to him, 
as it would have occurred earlier to any 
man less impulsive and impressionable 
than he was, that after all he had con- 
structed a merely probable story out of 
very insufficient surmises. She had cer- 
tainly called him Martin Ashe's son, but 
it was written as a direction for those 
who knew him by no other designation. 
And would not the diary explain all? 
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Of course it would, for how else could 
he construe the words that it would 
teach him to care for what she had 
left behind her? 

And so he did what he should have 
done at once — ^broke the seals of the 
larger roU of paper, and set him- 
self down to the careful study of its 
contents. 

It was hardly a diary in the usual 
and correct sense of the word; it was 
written ill no well-bound volume, nor did 
it consist of systematic records of daily 
deeds and thoughts ; but it was jotted 
down on ancient remnants, and odd 
scraps of paper, sometimes in ink, some- 
times in pencil; and there were gaps or 
intervals of time between the various 
memoranda, sometimes of weeks, some- 
times of many years. But the papery 
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had evidently been carefully selected and 
arranged, and a few explanatory notiss 
added of quite recent date ; and a brief 
introduction, as it were, to the whole 
series seemed to have been written last 
of all, and ran as follows: — 

** I have chosen out and put in order 
this collection of papers for the sake of 
my dear boy. He will learn from them, 
I hope, to love me when I am gone, 
and at all events to see that during the 
whole of my troubled and lonely life I 
have only had one object at heart — ^his 
advancement and happiness. 



"I might have told him the story in 
a shorter and more connected form, but 
these old notes will tell him what I 
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thought and felt better than any re- 
writing of mine could do; and I have 
left just enough of them, I think, to 
make the story clear. 

"He knows, T believe, that I was the 
daughter of Lieutenant Adams, command- 
ing the Moorcombe station, and that my 
mother, a Spanish lady, died when I 
was bom. The rest, so far as it need 
be known, is in the following papers: 

"No. l.^I often think we lead a very 
peaceful and happy life in this little 
cottage down by the Quay. I don't 
think that the roses cluster so luxuriantly 
anywhere else as they do round our 
windows, or that the carnations smell so 
sweetly as they do in our tiny garden, 
or that the sea murmurs so pleasantly in 
other places as it does in the Moor- 
combe strand in the bright summer time. 
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And I think that my dear father enjoys 
this life as much as I do, with his 
sea-side walks, and his books, and his 
friends — ^kind Mr, Lee at the Eectory, 
and hearty Mr. Ashe at Alsery Barton. 
We have a great deal to be thankful 
for, and are happier, I am sure, than 
many who are better off in worldly 
goods than we are. 

*^No. 2. — I do wish that Martin Ashe 
would not be always lounging about on 
the Quay, and looking up at our cot- 
tage windows, and stopping so long to 
talk if ever I happen to be tying up 
the flowers in our garden. And I don't 
like all his fine speeches ; Fm not * the 
fairest flower,' and if I was I shouldn't 
give him leave to tell me so. And then 
he is always making little sneering re- 
marks about his brother Robert, who I'm 
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sure is worth fifty of such idle young 

men as he is, and [The rest of this 

scrap was torn off.] 

"No. 3. — Eobert was here again to-day, 
to see papa, he said, and to bring him 
some old book about which they had been 
talking. I think papa is very fond of 
Eobert Ashe, and likes to have him with 
him in his walks over the cliffs, and 
I [Also torn.] 

"No. 4. — So it has come to this. I 
cannot write — ^no, I cannot bear even to 
think, of what has happened — ^that he, 
whom I hate with all my strength, he — 
Martin Ashe — ^has dared to tell me that 
I must be his wife — his vrife, when, if 
all tales be true, no honest village girl 
would lower herself to his level! And 
he said that I was the common talk 
of the place, and that everybody had 
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noticed how he was always in and out 
of our cottage, and what encouragement 
I gave him; and that for my own sake 
I must marry him — ^that if I did not 
no one in Moorcombe would ever respect 
me or speak to me again. And then 
whilst I was telling him, in sharp, bit- 
ter words, how I hated him, he laid his 
hands — ^his loathsome hands — ^upon me, 
and, with a coarse, brutal laugh, threw 
me down heavily on the sofa in our little 
parlour ; and then because I did not 
faint away from pain and fright, but 
gathered up all my strength to resist 
him, and to cry out loudly for help- 
any help in this great danger — ^he let 
me go, coward as he was, and slunk out 
of the house, cursing me as he went, and 
threatening that he would kill me if ever 
VOL. III. N 
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I told a soul of what he had said or done 
that evenmg. 

^*And I dare not tell my father, for 
he would shoot hun down like a dog in 
his just anger. And what protection 
have I from such a base and wicked 
man? God help me now — ^for I cannot 
help myself! 

"No. 5. — I have told all now. I have 
a protector now. Yesterday — and this too 
— and how diflferently! — ^is hard to write 
down — ^last evening, coming home from 
seeing old Betsy Prust at Alsery, I was 
overtaken in the Barton Lane by Robert 
Ashe ; he was going down to the Quay, 
he said, to meet my father and join 
him on one of his coast-guard rounds — 
might he see me safely home as far as 
the turning down to our cottage? 

" And — and I believe we were any 
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time in getting there, and that he missed 
papa after all — ^but it didn't seem a long 
time to us : and before we got . there he 
had asked me to be his wife — and I 
didn't say * no ' to him, though I tried 
very hard to do so. And I was very 
happy in my heart; and before we part- 
ed — I don't know how it came about — 
but I tell him everything now, of course 
— I told him of his brother's violence to 
me. I could not — I tried — ^but I could 
not tell him all — ^he looked so white and 
terrible ; but I told him enough, and 
made him promise, by all his love for 
me, to keep it in his heart, for all our 
sakes. And, after one great passion of 
wrath, he promised me. And now I am 
safe, for he will take care of . me always 
now. 

n2 
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"And then we came to Moorcombe, 
and had more — so many last words; and 
to-morrow he is to speak to my father, 
and his. In my deepest heart — I may 
lorite this — I never looked forward to so 
great happiness as this is. 

" No. 6. — Oh misery ! — misery and 
happiness so close together ! To-day I 
have seen Robert again. No, it cannot 
be for the last time! My father is all 
that is good and kind; but Mr. Ashe 
will not hear of his son's marriage. I 
think that Martin has poisoned his mind 
against me ; but nothing is certain, only 
that he says Robert is too young to 
marry — ^that he must set to work *and 
learn a profession, and talk about such 
things in ten years' time. Ten years! 
A life-time ! [The rest of this paper, 
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which was blotted and blurred through- 
out, was torn off, and the next was 
written in pencil in a tremulous hand, 
hardly to be recognized as by the same 
writer.] 

^^No. 7. — The die is cast, whether 
rightly or wrongly, whp shall say? 1 
am married to Robert Ashe, and my 
father does not know it, and must not 
know it yet; it is that only which 
troubles me now. A week ago I went 
up to Bardown, as I have often done 
before, to stay for a few days with our 
old housekeeper, Martha Berry, and there, 
in the little church up among the hills, 
I was married, none knowing who we 
were but the clergyman, Robert's friend, 
and Martha. I wear my wedding-ring 
fastened to my mother's chain round my 
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neck, hidden now — ^but only for a short 
time. Mr. Ashe is still furiously opposed 
to us — ^to me, I believe. Robert is gone 
to London — ^he has friends there ; and 
when he has found a home for me he 
will come back and claim his wife. Soon, 
I hope, now, very soon. 

*^No. 8. — This, too, must be written 
down ; it is some relief to confide so 
much unhappiness, even to this blank, 
unanswering, paper. Last evening I was 
sitting at the window in our little par- 
lour, looking out over the sea — thinking 
how strangely this life of mine had 
altered during one little year, and won- 
dering why Robert's letter, which I had 
expected that morning, had not arrived ; 
suddenly I heard stealthy steps behind me, 
and before I could turn round a man's 
strong grip was on my shoulder, and I 
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was forcibly dragged backwards, and 
hurled down upon the ground. As I was 
falling two things flashed across my 
mind — that no other man but Martin 
Ashe could be my assailant, and that I 
was in his power, for I had sent our 
servant out, and there were no neigh- 
])Ours within call. But I shouted pierc- 
ingly for help, thinking that I might at 
least alarm him as I had done before. 
^ Aha ! little bird,' he said exultingly, 
holding me at arm's length in his iron 
grasp, ^ you are snared at last. Flutter 
as you will, it doesn't matter. I met 
Jane on her road to Alsery. You are 
in my power now ; you'll promise to 
marry me now, little bird, or you will, I 
think, before I tear myself away.' And 
he laughed a savage, lawless laugh, which 
froze the blood in all my veins. And I 
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gathered up all my strength, and screamed 
aloud again, not for help, but in very 
terror, and horror, and despair. And 
then the room was suddenly darkened, 
and crashing through the half-opened 
window leapt the figure of a man, and 
rushed upon my assailant as I have 
seen one of our cliff-bred hawks swoop 
down upon his far-off helpless prey. 

^^ And there was a terrible struggle 
— ^but only for an instant. And then I 
was free, and cowering in one comer of 
the room, I saw the heavy punishment 
which Martin Ashe had brought upon his 
own head, for he was lying like a log 
on the floor where I had lain, and his 
conqueror was raining down upon him 
heavy, plashing blows, unceasingly, with a 
black silver-mounted riding-whip — ^blows 
silently given, and silently received. And 
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when it was over, there was only one 
sentence spoken : 

" ' Brother, you will not, I think, lay 
hands on my wife again.' 

"For my deliverer was indeed my 
husband, who had come back unexpectedly 
from London, and in time — just in time 
— ^to save me. 

"When Martin Ashe had sullenly 
gathered himself up and was gone with- 
out a word, and when we were both 
calmed down a little, Robert told me 
the news which he had ridden so far 
and so fast to bring. That he had got 
an appointment in Australia in a mer- 
chant's office — ^through his London friends 
— ^which would keep him and me ; 
that he was to sail in a week, and 
that when news came back of his 
arrival I was to join him, and would 
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then find house and home ready pre- 
pared for me. He had settled every 
detail about my passage, which I was 
to make under safe escort. And my 
marriage I am still to keep secret, until 
the letter comes which bids me prepare 
to go ; because we shall only make ill 
blood between our families, and gain 
nothing by anticipating the day of dis- 
closures and separation. 

"I am not to be afraid of Martin 
Ashe — ^he will not come again, for his 
brother will say half-a-dozen sentences, 

very quietly, to him ; and he will know 
that a word from Robert or from me 
to his father — a just and upright, and 
a stem man — ^would drive him out from 
his home and his inheritance. We might 
so punish him now, but neither Eobert 
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nor I desire wealth or revenge. We 
have our love, and we can wait (a 
little) and work for ourselves and one 
another. 

"P.S." — [Written in a firmer, maturer 
hand across the same paper.] — *' That 
riding-whip is one of the few things 
which I have treasured up, and leave to 
my dear boy. He will value it for his 
father's sake and for mine. 

"No. 9. — Robert gone one month to- 
day. We have just heard that Martin 
Ashe, who is now in London, was married 
two months ago ! In fact, was married 
when he came down to our cottage 
that dreadful evening ! Can there be 
any hope for such a villain? His father 
was furious; but is now reconciled, for 
Martin was always his favourite son. 



I 
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She is well connected, they say, and will 

have money. She ran away with him 

from school. Poor thing, how sorry I 

am for her! 

"No. 10." — [Written in the same hand 

and at the same time, obviously, as the 

P.S. to No. 8.]— "I have burnt all 

that was written about this period of 

my life. All that grief had better die 

with me ; may my dear boy never 

know by experience the thousandth part 

of what I have suffered and lived 

through! I just jot down the bare 

facts as they occurred, for his guidance; 

he will notice that the figures I. II. 

Ill, &c., refer to the successive months 

after my dear husband parted from 

me. 

uj^ * « * * * 

"II. — My father died, quite suddenly. 
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and was buried in Moorcombe church- 
yard. Kind Mr. Lee took me to the 
Rectory, saying that he would see that 
I never wanted a home or a friend. 

"III. — I went to stay at Alsery Bar- 
ton with Mr. and Mrs. Ashe, who were 

very good to me. For Robert's sake, I 

« 

did not like to refuse. 

a JY # # # # # 

"V. — ^Mr. Ashe died. The estate, they 
said, was left to his eldest son, and 
Robert was quite forgotten — disinherited, 
because he had left England without his 
father's sanction. 

"VI. — I went to live by myself in 
the cottage in the Combe at Moorcombe; 
daily expecting Robert's letter, and my 
departure to him. 

"VII. — ^No letter from Robert. Mar- 
tin Ashe, upon his mother's death, came 
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down with his wife to live at Alsery 
Barton. 

"VIII. — I receive news of my dear 
husband's death. He was drowned within 
sight of the country which should have 
been our home. 

" IX. — ^The rest of my story must be 
gathered from papers written at the 
time." 

William Ashe here, for the first time, 
desisted from his task, pondering for a 
few minutes only over what he had 
read. 

" I have seen old Mr. Ashe's will," he 
mused; "it leaves money to both sons, 
and entails Alsery ' on a Jirst-hom grand- 
son — ^the son of either brother. Plainly, 
until his brother's death, Martin Ashe kept 
possession of his father's will, falsifying 
its contents. But why did not my mo- 
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ther assert her true name and position 
when my father was dead? I cannot 
yet at all understand this strange story." 
And he eagerly resumed his work, which 
seemed now to be drawing to its conclu- 
sion. 

" No. 11. — Martin Ashe has been here 
to-day. This is his offer. God help me 
to decide rightly! If I continue to keep 
my marriage a secret until my child — 
so soon now to be bom — is of age, he 
will provide for it, and spare no expense 
in maintenance and education; and, after 
it is of age, will guarantee a further 
annual payment of one hundred and fifty 
pounds if a girl, and three hundred pounds 
if a boy. If I declare my marriage, he 
will give no aid to me or mine. I have 
one hundred pounds, that is all. His mo- 
tive is clear — my degradation in the world's 
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eyes — that is his fearful revenge. What 
shall I do? Accept for one-and-twenty 
years such reproach and shame to provide 
for my child, my dear husband's child ? 
Or accept for both of us a life of poverty 
and want — ^for my husband's child the posi- 
tion of a labourer or a hired ser- 
vant? 

"No. 12. — It is. all over. I have 
lost husband — child — all! I must write it 
down for that child hereafter in the fewest 
words. 

" I accepted Martin Ashe's terms ; and 
one day afterwards he came to me with 
a fresh proposal, annulling the old. And 
that, too, after one great struggle with 
my own selfishness, I accepted for my child's 
sake. . God forgive me if I have done 
that which is evil in His sight! 

"I went down to Alsery Barton, osten- 
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sibly to nurse Mrs. Martin Ashe, who was 
said to be near her confinement. There 
were only two servants in the house, a 
man and maid" [written in pencil in the 
margin, " afterwards married, now Mr. and 
Mrs. Jewell"]. ^^Mrs. Ashe was dead, 
and her newly-born child, a girl. In that 
house I was confined ; and from that mo- 
ment my boy became to the world Martin 
Ashe's eldest and only son, William Ashe. 
He was to be brought up and educated 
in luxury and affluence, and to be heir 
to all the family estates. My punishment 
was, that my son should not, in my life- 
time, know me to be his mother, 

" That was Martin Ashe's revenge — a 
far bitterer, a far more inhuman revenge 
than that to which he had before destined 
me. The life of infamy with my boy 
would have been heaven in comparison 

VOL. III. 
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with that which this life will be — ^must 
be. 

"No. 13." — [written, apparently, judg- 
ing from ink, paper, and handwriting, some 
years after the last extract.] " His dead 
child was never buried — ^partly from an 
overworked desire of taking every precau- 
tion in keeping the great secret, partly 
from a certain morbid, overstrained feeling, 
which was not altogether unnatural at 
such a time, and which I have seen in 
Martin Ashe since, as then. 

"The child lies in state in the state- 
room at the Barton, in lead and oaken 
silver-studded coffins; and his father never 
yet loved anything on earth but that frail 
one-hour-old baby. 

" That might be my revenge, if I had 
not already passed the barriers inside only 
of which is revenge known." 
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" No. 14. — He is very kind to my boy ; 

and my child loves him more [Rest 

torn.] 

"No. 15. — ^Again I have burnt much 
— volumes. But only records of my own 
troubles. I have kept enough for my 
son to tell him his — and my — story, when 
I am gone, and at rest. 

" I pray God that he may love me when 
he knows all. 

" I have done what I have done for 
the best — ^for him only — God is my wit- 
ness." 



The manuscript ended here. 

Heavy scalding tears trickled down be- 
tween William Ashe's hands as he read the 
final words. 

"My own dearest Mother!'' he cried 
passionately. " I never knew what it was 

o2 
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to love before : what depth of utter self- 
abnegation that little word included ! A 
man must learn that lesson of a woman — 
if it is a lesson which a man can ever learn 
at all ! " 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



UNRAVELLING. 



Long and diligently did William Ashe 
dwell upon the strange story of which 
the clue was now in his hands. Care- 
fully he read and re-read the manuscript 
diary; and cautiously he strove to make 
its statements coincide with known facts 
— ^with childish recollections, boyish me- 
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mories, scenes of older days in which 
his putative father and he were sole 
actors ; and last, though not least, with 
the will of the elder Mr. Ashe, of which 
mention has already been made. 

Finally, having clearly drawn out a 
connected narrative from the facts now 
in his possession, he went down into 
Cleveborough and knocked at the door 
of Mr. WiUis's private residence ; for it 
was now evening, and the lawyer's office 
had been closed for some hours. 

Mr. Willis had dined, and was sitting 
over his temperate allowance of wine, 
perhaps speculating, in a dry and legal 
manner, upon the morning's mystery — 
perhaps again adding up his young 
client's newly-gained possessions, and un- 
consciously balancing the total against 
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the moderate result of his own long life 
of daily hard labour. 

He rose and welcomed William Ashe 
with his customary imperturbable smile, and 
quiet, passionless voice. 

Totally omitting all usual social cere- 
monies, William Ashe closed the window, 
which looked out upon the noisy Cleve- 
borougli street, and, dragging the nearest 
chair within a yard of Mr. Willis's 
peculiar comer, began at once, and as fol- 
lows : — 

" I have come for your professional ad- 
vice and opinion, Mr. Willis : I couldn't 
have slept to-night without coming. I be- 
lieve that at last I have got a clue to 
the story; and I want you to help me 
out with it." 

"The story? May I ask to what story 
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you refer, Mr. Ashe?" said the lawyer, 
filling his own glass and that of his 
guest with slow and steady hand. 

" Story ! My story, if you wiU. The 
answer to the question I asked you to- 
day; a story of sin and sorrow, I fear, 
the explanation of the wiU which you 
made for the man who was — ^who was 
called my father." 

" Ah ! indeed ! Yes !" replied Mr. 
Willis, in his cahnest and most placid of 
tones. "Well; if you were unable to 
take the advice which I then ventured 
to offer-namely, to accept the position 
in which you found yourself, and its 
obvious advantages, without further ques- 
tion—of course the next best step to 
take was to investigate by-gone matters 
connected therewith with all possible cau- 
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tion and acuteness. This, no doubt, you 
have done." 

" I have done what I could. I found 
old and obviously mislaid papers belong- 
ing to my — ^to " 

"Tou allude of course to the late Mr. 
Ashe," said the lawyer, seeing that his 
visitor was unable to finish his sentence ; 
*^ perhaps it would be well to use that 
designation for the future— or stay, better, 
perhaps, to say Mr. Martin Ashe when 
you wish to speak of the late gentleman 
in question." 

^^ papers belonging to Mr. Martin 

Ashe, referring to his past history ; and 
from them, and from other facts recol- 
lected and remembered, I have gathered 
a story, or a case if you will, which I 
wish to state, for your opinion of its 
probabiUty." 
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"May I suggest, Mr. Ashe, that you 
should begin by putting me in possession 
of the said documents and facts, and 
allow me to form an independent opinion 
of the case, which may be compared with 
that which you have formed on the same 
grounds." 

" Once for all, Mr. Willis," cried William 
Ashe, rapidly losing self-control, for the 
lawyer's calmness was to him in his 
present state almost unbearable torture — 
" once for all, please to try and do with 
me as you must at times do with many 
of your clients — accept me as a fact, as 
I am, and let me state my case in my 
own way. After that I will answer your 
questions, and give you whatever papers 
you may want. Believe me it will be 
the best course to take. I have the 
story clearly and well arranged ; let me 
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tell it ; it will save you trouble and me 
anxiety." 

^^I beg your pardon," answered Mr. 
Willis, quietly, lifting one shoulder involun- 
tarily and almost imperceptibly, as he was 
accustomed to do when he was mentally 
protesting against a course which circum- 
stances compelled him to take; "no doubt 
you are right. Pray go on. I shall 
listen gladly and attentively, and will not 
interrupt you again." 

" Thanks," said William Ashe, not a 
little relieved at the lawyer's calm recep- 
tion of his sudden outbreak. " And I 
will be as brief as possible, in return for 
your kindness. The story, then, so far 
as I make it out, is the following: — 

" Some thirty years ago, or thereabouts 
— ^the date is not of consequence — Mr. 
and Mrs. Ashe were living at Alsery Barton. 
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He — ^my grandfather, you know — was squire 
of the parish, and fanner of his own 
land, and she was only not a fanner's 
wife because she was the squire's lady. 
Squire and Madam Ashe had two children 
— ^boys — ^Martin and Eobert. When my 
story begins they were both neaxing man's 
estate; and of their respective characters 
the story wiU be the best- proof. 

"Mr. and Mrs. Lee, lately married, were 
living at Moorcombe Eectory. And at 
Moorcombe Quay, in a small cottage looking 
out on the strand, lived Mr. Adams, the 
lieutenant of the station, and his daughter 
Elsie, who was about the age of Mr. Ashe's 
sons. Her mother, a Spaniard, whom Mr. 
Adams had married abroad, was dead; 
and she kept her father's house. These 
are the dramatis personce; the drama it- 
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self I will condense as closely as I 
can. 

"Martin Ashe lived a wild and disrepu- 
table life at home; no honest Moorcombe 
girl cared to speak to him a second time; 
but his father was blind to his faults, and 
leant more to him, probably on account' 
of his natural energy and recklessness, 
than to his younger brother, of whom no 
one was ever heard to say a bad word. 
Among other disgraceful actions, he at- 
tempted to gain the affections of Elsie 
Adams, for no good purpose. She, how- 
ever, steadily repulsed him; and, on one 
occasion, when he ventured to lay hands 
on her, she drove him away with loud cries 
and bitter words, and was only hindered 
from applying to her father for protection 
by the knowledge of the terrible anger, and 
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even violence, which her appeal would sui^ely 
call forth. 

" Shortly after this Martin Ashe went 
away — ^to London, I believe, and there 
married his first wife. It is not greatly 
to the purpose of the case to say that 
she was persuaded by him to elope, and 
to keep her marriage a secret for some 
months, except to show that he habitually 
allowed no considerations of right to stand 
in the way of his fancies and his 
wiU. 

" During his absence Eobert Ashe asked 
Elsie Adams to be his wife, and was not 
refused. Mr. Ashe would not hear of the 
marriage; though Elsie's father was not 
unwilling that the engagement should be 
recognized, and hoped that the marriage 
might eventually take place. At last, 
after much anguish of heart, aggravated 
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by the knowledge that his brother had 
used his influence to turn his father against 
him, Robert Ashe took a rash, perhaps a 
false, step, and persuaded Elsie Adams 
to marry him, without the sanction 
or the knowledge of parents on either 
side." 

" Where were they married ? " asked 
Mr. Willis, "and what proof have you of 
the fact?" 

"At Bardown, by a friend of Robert 
Ashe's; so says the paper from which my 
story is mainly taken. Of course there 
will be a marriage certificate obtainable, 
if the story is, as I think, true. That we 
have to obtain." 

" Good," said Mr. WiUis, " go on." 

"A few days after the marriage, Robert 
Ashe having gone to make arrangements 
for the emigration which was to commence 
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his new life, Martin Ashe came back to 
Alsery, to reconcile his father to his im- 
promptu marriage, which he accomplished 
with little difficulty — ^for the lady in 
question was well-bom and had money, 
and he was a favourite son. Ill-fortune, 
however, orchis own unconquered passions, 
rather, led him one evening to Moorcombe 
Quay. There, whilst he was grossly in- 
sulting his brother's wife, his brother, 
unexpectedly returning, came upon him, 
and inflicted a punishment which was 
only too light for his deservings, at the 
same tune telling him who the lady was 
whose peace he had ventured to disturb. 
Of course if he disclosed the secret 
to the authorities that were, his own 
scandalous conduct would be revealed. 
Silence, therefore, was necessary to him, 
and so was revenge." 
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^' Good," said the lawyer, again, " go 



on/' 



'^ Robert Ashe shortly afterwards sailed 
for Australia, where a lucrative appoint- 
ment was oflfered him, and whither his 
wife was to follow him when she heaid 
of his arrival from his friends in London, 
who had undertaken to provide safe 
escort for her, and to break the matter 
to her father at the due season. Two 
months after his departure Mr. Adams 
died suddenly, and his daughter Elsie 
was left, if not absolutely destitute, at 
all events in most reduced circumstances. 

'' She, however, found many friends. Mr. 
Lee pressed her to make the Rectory 
her home, but a natural desire for 
some sort of independence made her 
shrink from the oflfer until it became under- 
stood that she might consider herself in 

VOL. III. P 
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chatge of the nursery, and that her 
services would be held as more than an 
equivalent for the hospitality which was 
proffered her. And soon afterwards she 
accepted an invitation which was given 
by Mr. Ashe, half in compunction, half 
in pity, and remained at Alsery Barton 
for two months until its owner died." 

" Is all this detail necessary to the 
case?" asked the lawyer. 

"I will condense as much as I can. 
Elsie Adams — ^I mean Mrs. Eobert Ashe — ^" 

"Better say Elsie Ashe, for the sake of 
clearness," remarked Mr. Willis. 

" Elsie Ashe took a small cottage at 
Mooroombe, living alone, and expecting her 
husband's summons. Mrs. Ashe, of the 
Barton, died, and then Martin Ashe and 
his wife came over to live at Alsery. 
Elsie Ashe was not bettered by the death 
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of her husband's parents. She was induced 
to believe, of course through Martin Ashe's 
instrumentality, that Robert was disinherited 
by his father, as a mark of his displeasure, 
for having left England without his sanc- 
tion." 

" Why of course ?" asked Mr. Willis. 

"The rest of the story proves it," ssld 
William Ashe ; " and," he went on, " you 
must remember that the actual will left 
a competency to each of the sons, and 
entailed Alsery estates on the first-bom 
grandson, son of either brother— which fact 
is the key to much of Martin Ashe's wicked- 
ness. 

" One month after the Barton had re- 
ceived its new tenants, news came to Elsie 
Ashe that her husband was dead, the ves- 
sel in which he had sailed to Australia 

p2 
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foundered at sea in a gale, and within sight 
of the land of promise. 

" The earliest visitor to Elsie Ashe in her 
widowhood was Martin Ashe. He was 
aware that she, as well as his own wife, 
was enceinte^ and he believed that there 
was equal probability of the ^first-bom 
grandson' of the will being the child either 
of himself or his brother. This, perhaps, 
little mattered if he could continue to 
keep Elsie Ashe in ignorance of the terms 
of the will ; but on the fact of her ap- 
proaching accouchement he founded a plan 
to ensure her silence on the subject of 
her marriage, which, of course, she would 
otherwise publish, and which publication 
would give her friends, who would at once 
reveal the true tenor of old Mr. Ashe's 
will. 

"He reminded her of her great poverty 
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— at that time she had but one hundred 
pounds in the world — and he promised, 
on the condition of her silence with re- 
spect to her marriage, to educate and 
provide for her coming child as the child 
of his brother ought to be brought up» 
He made her understand that this secrecy 
was imposed upon her by him as his de- 
liberate revenge for her own rejection 
of his suit, and for the punishment 
which his brother had inflicted upon 
him. 

"On the one side was shame and degra- 
dation for herself— on the other, a pauper's 
life for her husband's son. So she put 
the matter to herself, and she decided to 
sacrifice herself for her child's sake. 

" When Martin Ashe had her so far in 
his power, he persuaded her to come to 
the Barton, ostensibly to nurse his wife, 
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though in all probability to guard against 
any revelations which she might be 
tempted to make in her approaching hour 
of paiil. 

''When she and Martin Ashe arrived 
at the Barton, it was to find that his 
wife had been prematurely confined, and, 
together with her child, a giri, was dead. 
The shock hastened Elsie Ashe's time of 
trouble, but she was saved, and her child, 
myself, lived. 

" That child was therefore heir to Alsery, 
where he was bom. And there was, there- 
fore, a BtiU greater need of keeping the 
great secret ; and there was an opportu- 
nity of increasing, to an infinite extent, the 
Satanic desire for revenge which had burnt 
itself into Martin Ashe's heart. 

" He now told Elsie Ashe that he 
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would adopt her boy as his own, if she 
would yield him up, and keep the secret 
of her marriage and her accouchement. 
If she refused, he would annul his 
former agreement, and consign the boy 
to poverty ; if she asse^ted he reminded 
her that her boy would be heir to 
Alsery, and all that he himsetf now pos- 
sessed, and that all taint of disgra^ 
would be removed from herself. 

^^For her boy's sate she agreed to 
part with him, with ^ that she loved 
— and from that day until this that boy 
never knew his mother. 

"Little now remains to be added* 
You know Martin Ashe's after-life. His 
victim died at Moorcombe ; there w^ ^ 
coroner's inquest and a verdict of ^tem- 
porary insanity.' How and in what agony 
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of mind she died Grod only knows, for 
the fewest of facts were revealed at the 
inquiry. 

" One other point I may mention — ^it 
is perhaps of slight importance. 

"Martin Ashe's only child was never 
buried ; it lay in coffins of lead and oai 
in the * state-room ' — ^the so-called haunted 
room of Alsery Barton — ^most probably 
until the day of the great fire, which 
destroyed the entire wing in which that 
room was situated. 

*^This is my story, Mr* Willis. I come 
to ask you to deal with it professionally; 
to prove or disprove it, as you would 
any other case which might be submitted 
to you. I need scarcely urge the import- 
ance of its truth or falsehood to me." 

William Ashe ceased ; covering his face 
with his hands. 
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There was sUence in the room for many 
minutes. Outside, the clatter of passing 
carriages, and the buzz of many voices, 
and the raucous music of the distant 
Cleveborough band. 

At length Mr. Willis said, in a low, 
thoughtful tone of voice : 

" You must not forget that, as I have 
already said, the truth or falsehood makes 
no difference in your future, legally speak- 
ing. Whether the story be true or false, 
the Ashe property is yours. But," con- 
tinued the lawyer, observing his listener's 
hasty movement and dilating eyes, "but 
no doubt the matter, as a matter of 
feeling, is of importance to you; and 
since you have asked my opinion, I will 
do the best I can for you in the case. 
The first step which you will have to 
take will be to put me in possession of 
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all papers which relate to the subject ; 
I, of course, now require legal proof of 
the statement which you have made/' 

^^ Here," answered William Ashe, " is 
my mother's diary, which contains, in 
a fragmentary form, the story which I 
have just told you. Here is her will ; 
it is unwitnessed, and therefore, I sup- 
pose, is to a lawyer so much waste 
paper. Moreover, at her death her little 
property was sold to defray funeral and 
other expenses—to me, however, this 
paper is invaluable, as you may believe, 
when you read the few and loving words 
which it contains, I have also brought 
you one or two letters and books of 
hers, that you may compare her known 
hand-writing with tha.t of her diary. 
Here is our fanuly Bible, in which, 
according to good old custom, all births, 
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marriages, and deaths were entered ; the 
dates will coincide with those of my 
story, and may be verified, of course, 
by the parish registers. My grandfather's 
wiU is, I suppose, in your possession, for 
I cannot find it among the papers of— of 
Martin Ashe." 

"Yes," said Mr. WiUis, "Mr. Martin 
Ashe gave it into my charge, with other 
papers, some few months ago ; but I 
have not read it, as there seemed to be 
no necessity for my so doing. And 
now, before I go further into the 
matter, let me ask you one or two 
questions, for you, perhaps, may be able 
to clear away several doubts which naturally 
occur to me. First, does it not appear to 
you to be at the least extremely improbable 
that Elsie Ashe should have remained for the 
whole of her after-life in total ignorance 
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of the real tenor of the elder Mr. Ashe's 
will? Would she not have been likely 
to have confided her poverty and her 
disappointment to her friend, Mr. Lee? 
Surely she must have suspected that 
Martin Ashe was playing her false ; an 
average woman's penetration would have 
been sufl&cient for that; and she would, 
therefore, have applied at once to a solicitor, 
who would have inquired into the matter 
and have seen her righted." 

" I think," answered William Ashe 
slowly, "you have not taken into consi- 
deration the peculiar circumstances of her 
early life, which, to me, fully account for 
her otherwise unaccountable submission 
to Martin Ashe's statements and will. 
Remember, first, her early education and 
parentage. Her mother was a Spaniard ; she 
was born at Gibraltar, and lived there 
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till she was about fifteen years old, when 
she was brougfit to Moorcombe by her 
father. By education, habits, and tempera- 
ment, therefore, she was isolated from 
the Moorcombe world. She never made 
confidences; and as her father's house- 
keeper, she learnt to rely more and 
more upon herself and her own judgment. 
Ignorant, beyond her years, of English 
laws and manners, she was likely to be- 
lieve the positive assertions of Martin Ashe, 
especially as she knew that her husband 
had left England against his father's 
wish, and that, therefore, there was an 
apparently obvious reason for his being dis- 
inherited. As to confiding in Mr. Lee — I 
do not think that people in general do 
confide in that conscientious clergyman. 
One does not confide in some men. 
As to consulting a solicitor — ^it is 
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probable that she barely knew the use 
of a member of that learned profession; 
and certainly she would not have confided 
in the then Moorcombe solicitor, whose 
reputation (as you may have heard) was 
of a kind which would repel any decent 
woman from his doors." 

" Good ! " said Mr. Willis ; " so far I go 
with you. Now for my second and most 
serious objection. Is it at all probable that 
Martin Ashe kept the unburied body of 
his dead child for many years in the 
^haunted room' of the Barton? Would 
it not have been easier, and far safer for 
his secret, to have had it quietly interred ? 
Surely the incident resembles rather one 
of a Minerva-press novel than any pos- 
sible event in the life of so practical 
and keen-sighted a man as was Martin 
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Ashe. To my mind this so-called fac5t 
invalidates the truth of the entire 
story." 

"Yes," answered William Ashe, thought- 
fully — "yes — I see your objection clearly 
— and I think that I can remove it. Remem- 
ber, first of all, that there is not an old house 
in this part of the country which has 
not its orthodox ghost-story and its conse- 
quent haunted-room ; name any farm- 
house you like in the neighbourhood, and 
I win tell you its peculiar legend; I 
don't say that even the common people 
believe in such things now-a-days, but 
they will tell you of such things after 
much pressing, and will not join with 
much heartiness in their hearer's natural 
ridicule." 

" I am quite aware of all this," replied 
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Mr. Willis, rather shortly, " but I don't 
quite see how such a state of things 
obviates my objection." 

" Well, don't you think that an accredited 
haunted room would be a very safe de- 
pository of any material secret — safe from 
prying neighbours of the lower order, safe 
from inquisitive servants, who would turn 
any key than that which admitted them 
to the probable society of an ancient and 
well-known ghost?'' 

" Um !" said Mr. Willis, with a glim- 
mer of a smile ; " there is something in 
that — ^but still, why not bury it? — chief of 
all, why did not Martin Ashe have it 
buried? Is it likely that he, of all 
men, would have done otherwise ?" 

" You knew Mr. Martin Ashe as well 
as most men knew him of late years; 
you did not know him at the time of 
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which we are speaking. My mother, in 
her diary, expressly alludes to a certain 
morbid state of mind which was not un- 
common with him, and which, I think, any 
man of his extreme reserve would pro- 
l)ably experience at times. Your reserved 
and practical man has almost invariably 
his seasons of overstrained sentiment, and 
at such times will go further down the 
abyss of unwisdom than a man who 
is in character and temperament his 
opposite. I can quite see that Martin 
Ashe could not bury that child's coffin ; 
it was his first-bom, only child — the child 
of all his dead hopes — ^had it lived, might 
not he, the father, have been saved by 
new-born love of new-bom innocence from 
much after-sin and much after-remorse, (if, 
indeed, he knew of sin and remorse) — and 
might he not have been in truth, as 
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he was in appearance, a prosperous and 
a happy man? No, he could not bury 
it ; it was safely hidden there in the 
keeping of the ancient Alsery legend — 
hidden from aU but him — and who shall 
say what secret visits he paid to that 
strange mausoleum, to what passionate 
regrets and desolate longings those walls 
were confidants? A man must cling to 
something. Martin Ashe clung to his 
dead child — ^his own and only child. No 
— ^he could not bury his child!" 

"Umph!" said Mr. Willis agam. "I 
cannot say that I can enter into or 
appreciate the feelings of which you 
speak; nor should I have thought that 
Mr. Martin Ashe could have so felt and 
acted. But your testimony, and that of 
the diary of which you speak, ought to 
outweigh my opinion, which certainly 
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rested on a superficial acquaintance with 
Mr. Ashe, I waive, then, my objection, 
for I see that the story is certainly 
possible ; and should its details be sub- 
stantiated, will willingly allow it to be 
true. I will, therefore, go carefully through 
these papers of yours; and to-morrow, if 
you will call here at two o'clock, we wiD 
talk again about the matter, and I shall 
be then prepared to advise you what 
coui'se you should pursue.'' 

"' Thank you," answered William Ashe, 
cheerfully, feeling that a great weight had 
been suddenly removed from him, " I will 
not fail. One thing only must I add. 
This story, true or false, must never be 
told in detail to Mrs. Martin Ashe ; if 
true, she, of course, with the world must 
know my real parentage, but she must be 
spared the bitter and useless knowledge of 
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what the man she loved as her husband 
really was. Promise me that thi^ shall be 
so." 

" 1 promise," said Mr. Willis, with an 
unusual glistening in his eyes; "it is 
right and kind that it should be so — and 
now, good night." 

" Good night." 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



A SEARCH FOR TRUTH. 



On the following morning Mr. Willis called 
at Cleveborough House and asked for a 
short interview on matters of business with 
Mrs. Ashe. 

He was shown into a darkened room, 
where she was sitting, in her widow'f? 
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dress, at a table covered with letters and 
papers. She was very pale, and looked, 
even in the half light, many years older 
than she had seemed to be but one week 
ago. 

Mr. Willis had had much experience in 
interviews of this sort, which, on the 
present occasion, he turned to account by 
avoiding many commonplaces of condolence, 
and proceeding as rapidly as possible to 
the business which he had on hand. 

He therefore briefly sketched out the 
leading features of Mr. Ashe's will, and 
took his client's instructions as to the 
future management of her property. 

"You must let Cleveborough, if you 
please, Mr. Willis," said Annette ; "I can- 
not bear to live in this large house alone 
— and within sight and hearing of that 
sea." 
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Mr. Willis bowed gravely and sympa- 
thetically ; he never argued with his clients, 
or propounded an opinion, unless he was 
asked, and paid, for it. 

*^ Can I be of any use in the selection 
of another residence ?" he asked at length, 
finding his client to be silent and ab- 
sorbed. 

^^ No— I thank you ; not now, at all 

events — ^in a month's time I shall go and 
stay with an aunt of mine, who lives near 
London ; when with her I shall settle 
the manner and place of my future 
life." 

Mr. Willis bowed again silently, thinking 
that Mrs. Ashe had (as wives often do) 
caught no small portion of her husband's 
manner and way of thought. 

Then, having concluded his obvious 
business, he rose to take his leave, and 
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at the last moment, recollecting himself 
apparently, he added, carelessly, 

"By the way, I had almost forgotten 
to ask you a question, which, though it 
is of no real importance, I may as well ask 
now. It is of course necessary at the 
present time that I should have a clear 
understanding of various portions of the 
past family history, in order to deal with 
the many matters, leases, memoranda, and 
so forth, which come under my notice. 
With regard to Mr. William Ashe's property 
at Alfridsworthy, one or two points require 
elucidation ; and perhaps you can enlighten 
me. Can you tell me the date of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jewell's first tenancy of the 
Barton ?" 

" No, indeed," answered Annette ; "I 
cannot, Mr. Willis. They have lived 
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there as long as I can remember the 
place, but I never heard the exact 
date of their first incoming. I fancy, 
however, it must have been shortly after 
the death of my dear husband's father. 
They were Martin's servants originally, 
and he, probably, gave them the lease 
when he gave up the Barton as his place 
of residence." 

'^ Thank you," said Mr. WiUis. ''I 
thought that such was probably " the case. 
And talking of the Barton, I see in 
some old memoranda allusion made to the 
* haunted room' in that house as the 
repository of certain papers. I must go 
to Alsery shortly ; perhaps you can tell 
me which is the terrible room in 
question?" 

Annette gave an involuntary start and 
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shudder, not unnoticed by Mr. Willis ; 
but she quickly recovered herself, and 
said with a melancholy smile, 

"The room which you speak of is to 
be seen no more; it was burnt down, 
together with the whole of the wing in 
which it was situated, in the ^Alsery 
Fire ;' and my husband rebuilt that 
portion of the building immediately 
afterwards." 

"I trust that the ghosts were not re- 
stored," said Mr. Willis, unusually hazard- 
ing a jocularity. 

" I hope not," said Annette, with 
another shudder ; adding involuntarily, " I 
once received a terrible fright in that 
room myself." 

" Indeed !" replied Mr. Willis, curiously ; 
"I did not suppose that the room had 
any other suspicion attached to it than 
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that which the common people attach to 
the so many old rooms in so many old 
Devonshire farmhouses." 

'' Oh, no, no ! there was no more 
than that — " cried Annette ; and then she 
said in a low and hurried voice, after a 
moment's pause, "I should not have 
mentioned the circumstance if I had not 
been weak and weary, and almost inca- 
pable of commanding myself, for it was 
of no importance. It was merely a 
foolish fright of mine. I must tell it 
you now, Mr. Willis, I suppose, having 
said so much about it, or you will think 
worse of the old Barton than you ought to 
do. Just before our marriage, I had been 
rallying Martin on the possession of a real 
haunted room, and he, to punish me as I 
deserved, took me up to the room, and, 
with a great show of mystery, drew the 
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curtains of an old-fashioned bed, and sud-- 
denly disclosed a small coffin lying there 
on the coverlet." 

" Indeed !" cried Mr. Willis, wonder — 
ahnost alarm — ^peering through the usually 
set mask of his well-trained features. 

*• Ah !" said Annette, with a faint 
smile, "there was nothing horrible or 
even ghost-like attached to what I saw — 
it was simply a relic of old smuggling 
days. Some smugglers had been once 
captured at Alsery with that coffin in 
their possession ; they had landed from a 
vessel, and asked leave to bury a child, 
who had died on board; but their story 
was suspected, and the coffin, when 
opened, was found to be full of lace 
and other valuable contraband articles. 
And my husband had it carried as a 
trophy into the haunted room (for the 
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room has been ^haunted' in the opinion 
of Alsery folk as far back as tradition 
can go), and there it lay, I believe, 
until the room was burnt down in the 
great fire. That is my wonderful story ; 
forgive me for having told it to you, 
and at such a time, Mr. Willis : but I 
am very weak — and unhappy — and " 

And here poor Annette fairly broke 
down, and hurried from the room in a fit 
of uncontrollable weeping. 

^'Two things are certain," mused Mr. 
Willis, as he took up his hat and left 
the house — " one, that there was a coffin 
in that room ; and the other, that Mrs. 
Martin Ashe is totally free from all com- 
plicity in this bad story — ^which I now be- 
gin to believe." 

Punctually at the time appointed, Wil- 
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liam Ashe made his appearance in the law- 
yer's office. 

" I have driven here, Mr. Willis," he 
said, "as you asked me to do in 
the note you sent me this morning. 
Where do you propose that we shall go 
first ? " 

" I want to go to Bardown, and look 
in the register there for the certificate 
of the marriage of Robert Ashe and 
Elsie Adams ; and then, if we have time, 
I want to go on to Alsery Barton, and 
, cross-question Mr. and Mrs. Jewell, who 
ought to be able to substantiate or refute 
the story." 

William Ashe doubted in his own mind 
whether Mr. and Mrs. Jewell knew any- 
thing of the facts of the case, for he . 
was aware that Martin Ashe was not 
in the habit of making confidants ; but 
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he said nothing, for he had that morn- . 
ing determined to listen rather than talk 
during his expedition with Mr. Willis, 
yrisely thinking that by so doing he 
should facilitate the progress of business, 
and perhaps catch at some clue which 
might otherwise escape him. 

After a pleasant drive over the breezy 
hills, they arrived at Bardown, a little ham- 
let of grey weather-beaten houses on the 
edge of the moor. 

" Not a cheerful place to live in when 
the snow is deep and a strong north- 
easter blowing across ,the moor," laughed 
William Ashe. 

"No, indee4/' said Mr. Willis, involun- 
tarily buttoning up his coat at the bare 
notion. " I suppose this must be the 
parsonage, for there is no other decent 
house in sight. TU hold the horse if 
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you'll knock and inquire, speculatively, for 
Mr. Courtenay." 

It was the parsonage ; and Mr. Cour- 
tenay, the incumbent, was within ; he 
had lately been presented to the living, 
which was of the smallest possible value, 
and had .meekly accepted it, as a satis- 
factory recognition of the worth of 
thirty years' hard labour as an ob- 
scure curate in a populous town dis- 
trict. 

He now answered William Ashe's sum- 
mons in person, appearing at his front 
door, a tall, gaunt, weak-eyed grizzled- 
haired man, with a background of in- 
numerable children peering round the 
angles of his legs, to get a sight of the 
hitherto unknown apparition of a front-door 
visitor. 

The visitors' business was soon told — ^the 
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children relegated to their own place — ^the 
Register produced. 

"I am afraid/' ominously began Mr. 
Courtenay, making with his eyelids a 
" stop " of the minutest aperture, as he 
slowly looked from one visitor to the 
other — " I am afraid that I shall not 
find the entry you require. The Register 
must have been carelessly kept in the 
days of some of my predecessors, for it 
is by no means perfect. Barely a month 
ago I had to search for a marriage cer- 
tificate of a date which, curiously enough, 
only differed from that you have just 
mentioned by a few weeks, and I could 
not find it. Here, you will see," he 
added, handing the Register to William 
Ashe, whose face suddenly became as white 
as a sheet — "here is a gap in the entries 
of at least eighteen months, and in the gap 
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the entry you require is obviously to be 
sought." 

Mr. Willis took the book out of Wil- 
liam Ashe's shaking hand; and examined 
it carefully; then he held a page of it 
up to the light — then he said quietly, 

"It did not strike you, Mr. Courtenay, 
that, as the Kegister is carried on regu- 
larly to the bottom of this right hand 
page, and begins again (after, as jon 
justly state, a gap of some months) at the 
top of this left-hand' page, possibly the 
required entries were to be found absolutely 
in the gap ?" 

"E — ^h?" said Mr. Courtenay, opening 
his weak eyes as widely as possible, and 
shutting them up quite closely with great 
rapidity. 

"If you will look through this page,*' 
continued Mr. Willis, "you will see that 
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there are entries there, and possibly the 
one we require; as a matter of fact, these 
two pages have been dexterously fastened 
at the edges, and therefore resemble what 
they are not, one page. By the aid of a 
knife we may easily demonstrate the mat- 
ter/' 

" William Ashe, trembling all over, pro- 
duced a penknife, and Mr. Courtenay per- 
formed the needful operation in a some- 
what bungling fashion indeed, but suffi- 
ciently well to bring to light two pages 
of unmutilated entries, and among them 
was the certificate of the marriage of Ko- 
bert Ashe and Elsie Adams, under a date 
which corresponded with that which Mr. 
Willis had mentioned. 

"1 — ^I don't at all understand this," 
said Mr. Courtenay, when he had made 
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a certified copy of the same, and had re- 
ceived his fee; "I don't see why any 
person should take the trouble to fasten 
these pages together. One knows that 
registers are sometimes mutilated for dis- 
honest purposes; but this is mere con- 
cealment, which, as we have seen to-day, 
has answered no purpose." 

" Perhaps some tidily - minded incuna- 
bent fancied that his book was getting 
loose in the leaves, and fastened two 
pages together for strength's sake, thinking 
that in this out-of-the-way place an entry 
or two the less would not signify," rather 
wildly suggested Mr. Willis j and then, 
their business being happily at an end, 
he and William Ashe took their leave of 
Mr. Courtenay, and drove on rapidly in 
the direction of Alsery. 

"Bather a near thing that," chuckled 
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Mr. Willis, who certainly deserved some 
credit for his prompt discovery of the all- 
important fact. "IVe been served many 
tricks before, but never one of exactly 
the same kind before. Mr. Courtenay 
does not know us or our story, and it was 
not our business to enlighten him ; but 
the reason of the occurrence is plain 
enough." 

" Is it ?" said William Ashe, whose facul- 
ties had not perfectly recovered from the 
shock of Mr. Courtenay's first startling an- 
nouncement. 

'^ Yes," answered the lawyer ; "of course 
the incumbent who performed the marriage 
ceremony, and who was, as you tell me, 
a friend of Mr. Robert Ashe's, and knew 
that the marriage was a stolen one, desired 
to keep the fact a secret as long as he 
could, and so he fastened up those pages, 
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lest any chance searcher for entries should 
stumble upon a name so well known in 
t^ district as that of Ashe. He, of course, 
gained his object without mutilating the 
Register, which, as a conscientious person, 
he would object to do/* 

William Ashe gave a great sigh of re- 
lief. 

"The story is true, Mr. Willis?" he 
queried. 

" Hitherto we have met with nothing but 
confirmation of it,*' answered the cautious 
man of law. "You must, however, re- 
member that we have yet to prove that 
you are the oflfspring of this undoubted 
marriage." 

"K the whole story is evidently true, 
of course that part of it must be true. 
You mean, however, that if the possession 
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of property depended on my parentage, 
you would require some evidence of the 
same, independant of the diary and its 
corroborations ?" 

"I should like to have it," quoth the 
lawyer drily. 

The day was well-nigh over when they 
drove up to the door of Alsery Barton ; 
the sun, a ball of tremulous scarlet fire, free 
from obscuring cloud, was slowly falling 
beyond the purple Atlantic horizon; a cool 
soughing sea breeze began to blow up the 
Combe ; up in the Barton bell-turret the white 
pigeons were crooning soothingly, as they 
settled themselves for their night's repose ; 
down in the Barton garden, in an arbour 
covered over with climbing roses and honey- 
suckle, sat Mr. Jewell smoking his evening 
pipe of peace, contemplating his young 
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Stock in a neighbouring grass-field, and 
wondering whether his wife's tongue would 
ever leave off clacking in the adjoining 
dairy, where she and her maidens were 
busy in getting ready the cream and butter 
for the morrow's market-cart. 

The arrival of the "young Squire" and 
" Tomey Willis " caused no small excite- 
ment and astonishment, and, perhaps, some 
small alarm. Why should they come to 
the Barton so soon after the old Squire's 
death ? — ^was " ort up ? " — ^was the Barton 
going to be taken from them, and was 
the young Squire going to live there him- 
self? 

Some such thoughts as these, and, per- 
haps, some others of a less agreeable nature, 
passed rapidly through the minds of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jewell, as they vociferously bade 
their visitors welcome, and set substantial 
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eatables and drinkables before them in the 
great oak-panelled parlour, which was kept 
sacred for such state occasions as the 
present. 

And then, when the impromptu supper 
was well over, Mr. Willis drew his chair 
back into an obscure comer of the darkening 
room, and began, to the great bewilderment 
of his hosts, a system of diligent cross- 
examination on the past history which he 
was desirous of investigating. 

This proceeding resulted in a conver- 
sation of some two hours in length ; the 
reader, therefore, must be content with such 
a summary of the same as shall suffice to 
throw light on some of the dark parts of 
this strange story. 

According to pre-arrangement, Mr. Willis 
took the management of the inquiry into 
his own hands. 
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He began with some commonplace ques- 
tions about the length of the tenancy of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jewell, the nature of it, and 
so forth, to which prompt and correct answers 
were returned. 

He then jokingly alluded to the haunted 
room, and asked to see it as the depository 
of certain papers, of which he wished to 
gain possession. 

He was informed, of course, that the room 
was destroyed in the late fire. 

He then, still apparently in joke, asked 
some questions bearing upon the reputed 
horrors of the apartment. 

And here was his first check. The Jewells 
professed entire ignorance of any such hor- 
rors ; there used to be, they said, foolish 
talk among some of the neighbours 
about the Barton ghost ; but they knew 
nothing about it, had never been frightened 
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by it themselves, and didn't in fact believe 
in ghosts in general, or the Alsery ghost in 
particular. 

Being further interrogated, they denied 
ever having seen anjrthing strange at all 
in the room in question; had been often 
in it ; had had the keys of it in Mr. Ashe's 
absence ; knew the state bed ; didn't know 
that there ever was anjrthing peculiar about 
it. 

*^0r on it?" asked Mr. WiUis, 
abruptly, looking straight into Mrs. Jewell's 
keen eyes. 

That lady perceptibly flushed, but still 
denied, in the broadest of Devonshire 
lingo, that there was "ort out of th' wai, 
or strange-loike " in the room, or ever 
had been. 

Mr. Willis then went suddenly on 
another tack; in a serious tone of voice 
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he informed his hearers that an accurate 
knowledge of the past Barton history was 
for many reasons most important to its 
new master — their new master; that 
nothing which they might say should 
ever be used against them ; and that as 
the truth was sure to come out at last, 
it would be better for them to say at 
once and honestly what they really 
knew of the past. 

"What became of the first Mrs. 
Martin Ashe's child?" he then asked sud- 
denly and sternly. 

Mrs. Jewell again flushed up, and then 
said indignantly that she didn't ought to 
be asked such questions when the young 
Squire was in the room. If he wasn't 
that child, who was? she concluded. 

"Exactly what I wish to know," said 
the lawyer, coolly ; and then he added, 
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"And what became of the child of a 
young lady known as Elsie Adams, who 
was confined in this house whilst you were 
a servant here, at the time of the birth 
of Mrs. Martin Ashe's child? You had 
better tell me all, Mrs. Jewell, and at 
once, for I must know the whole truth, 
and that this evening." 

Then Mrs. Jewell burst out in great 
wrath. She wasn't going to tell lies to 
save lawyer's souls ; if he wanted to knotv 
the truth, he had better go to his master, 
who taught all lawyers lies for truth, and 
that was why the world was so bad a one. 
She knew her place, and her duty — she 
could hold her tongue, and use it too when 
need was ; she and her husband would 
leave the Barton that very night ; they 
wouldn't be bullied and badgered by the 
"likes o' he" — ^fine times indeed when a 
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ramshackling old lawyer might come into 
honest folks' houses, &c., &e, &c. — ^till 
her husband roughly told her to hold her 
tongue, for an old faggot ; and Mr. Willis 
got up and seized his hat, thinking, and 
perhaps wisely, that the " likes o' he " 
was not likely to get any reliable infor- 
mation out of Mrs. Jewell in her present 
state of mind. 

And then William Ashe came to the 
rescue. In the calmest and lowest of 
voices he asked Mrs. Jewell to be kind 
enough to sit down for an instant, and 
listen to what he had to say to her and 
her husband. 

*^I'll do ort for any Squire o' Alsery, 
leastways as is good for he and his'n,'* 
said Mrs. Jewell, taking the indicated 
place with a previous involuntary whisk 
of her clean apron across the same ; " but 
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as for A^," contemptuously indicating the 
lawyer with reflexed thumb— 

"Ord rabbit th' wumman!" broke in 
Mr. Jewell, opportunely, and thereby 
saving another outbreak, ^^yu'm clane 
mazed, I'm thinkin', mazed as an old 
ship (sheep), that's what yu am ; hold 
yer ould tongue, can't 'ee now, and hark 
to th' young Squire, when his honour is a- 
spaking to 'ee." 

Which conjugal rebuke had its desired 
eflfect, for Mrs. Jewell promptly subsided, 
and listened quietly enough as William 
Ashe began to speak. 

He was accustomed to manage, instinc- 
tively, people — at least most people; and 
when he began he felt certain in his own 
mind that he would be able to get the 
better of Mrs. Jewell: and this was how 
he did it: 
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"You've served the family faithfully, 
you and yours, Mrs. Jewell, for these many 
years, and we're grateful for your service ; 
and for my part I should be only too 
glad to know how I could best acknow- 
ledge your long and tried faithfuhiess." 

Mrs. Jewell applied the corner of her 
apron to one eye — ^the one farthest from 
Mr. Willis. 

" I've come to-day," he continued, *^ to 
do what I wouldn't do .except to a friend ; 
I'm come to ask a great and special 
favour of you both ; I'm come to ask you 
to help me in a great trouble which has 
unexpectedly fallen upon me, and which, 
if it be not taken away, will make life a 
misery to me — ^yes, even to me, owner of 
Alsery and all its large estate, as I 
am. The trouble is this. It has been 
disclosed to me within the last few days 
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that I am not the son of your old master, 
Martin Ashe ; he says so distinctly in 
his will, which leaves me all that he had; 
but he does not tell me who I am, what 
I am — as far as legal proof goes I am 
parentless, I may be any beggar's brat, 
I may be anything. But from papers which 
we found among Mr. Ashe's personal pos- 
sessions, a clue to the secret has been 
discovered. My real story I now know ; 
that is, I know it morally, but I have no 
legal proof of the whole of it; and what 
proof is wanting that I also know you can 
supply — ^I know you can ; will you not 
do it, my friends? Can you leave me in 
all this uncertainty and trouble, and not 
help me as I would help you were it'in my 
power to do so?" 

Mrs. Jewell sobbed audibly; this was 
far more touching in its earnest simplicity 
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than the grandest sermon ^^up to th' ould 
church," or even than the ravings of the 
irreverend orator at the Alsery Bethd 
"down to Quay," where Mrs. Jewell occa- 
sionally went "a Sundays" for a little 
surreptitious excitement. 

And then William Ashe re-told, in the 
simplest and fewest possible of words, the 
story which he had previously told Mr. 
Willis, adding thereto the discovery of 
"the marriage lines", of Mrs. Robert Ashe 
at £ardown, and concluding with another 
earnest appeal to the feelings of his 
hearers. 

"I know," he added, "that you are 
silent out of very faithfulness to 
the wishes and memory of your dead 
master. But consider that the best service 
you can render to his memory is to clear 
up the mystery which for his own ends he 
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threw about innocent and unoffending peo- 
ple. Be sure that nothing which you may 
say shall ever be used against you ; and be 
sure also that the secret shall never go 
further tian this room, where it now is. 
My only object is to clear up and 
publicly acknowledge my real parentage, 
and to re-establish the honour and the 
honoured name of my dear mother — ^let all 
other past facts be past and buried in the 
past, but let my future be clouded with 
no mystery, and dimmed by no unhappi- 
ness." . 

Mrs. Jewell was unquestionably "man- 
aged " at last. 

"You'm right. Master William," she 
said, between her sobs, "you'm right, you 
am. I'll tell 'ee all as ever I knows ; but 
you knows more than I knows, and you'm 

s2 
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kerrect in what you knows, I'm a-thinkin'; 
but how you knows it all I don't know, 
that's what I don't. Lord's witness!" she 
added, devoutly. 

And then, with many and cu^cumambient 
words, and with some few corrections and 
additions of her husband's, who was quite 
rejoiced that the *^ young maister'" was 
going to have his will, and that he him- 
self might now look forward to another 
quiet pipe when the talk was happily 
over, she poured forth the whole story into 
the ears of her eager listeners. 

In brief, she confirmed the sketch which 
William Ashe had just given ; she spoke 
of the death of Mrs. Martin Ashe's child at 
the Barton, and of its strange quasi-inter- 
ment in the silence of the haunted room ; ' 
she said that she herself was Martin Ashe's 
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confidential servant at the time, and was 
present when Elsie (so called) Adams gave 
birth to "Master William," who was after- 
wards adopted and taken from his mother 
by Martin Ashe; but she believed him 
to be Martin's own son, and naturally 
so, imder all the circumstances of the 
case. 

"God forgive me," she added, "for 
thinkin' light o' Elsie ; and she so gud 
and kind to the poor, and your own 
blessed mother in heaven. Master Wil- 
Uam !" 

As to the Barton ghost, she accounted 
for that simply enough. Mr. Ashe com- 
mitted the keeping of the secret in which 
he had indulged his morbid and overstrained 
feelings to her care, and had suggested 
that any too curious neighbours might 
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easily be frightened away from a place 
which bore the immemorial reputation of 
being more or less haunted. 

"And so sometimes Maister there" 
— ^indicating her husband—" would go and 
holly (holla) a bit a^nights^ and show a 
Ught to the winder if a body were pass- 
ing; and soon fine tales were abroad— ^-one 
was a-tellin'y and another was a-tellin', 
and nort lost in the tellin', and no naybur 
would come anist the place o' dark nights^ 
not for love nor yet for money. There was 
a body, though, as us had main trouble wi' 
at one time, one Robert Stowford — ^yon mind 
him, Master WiUiam ?" 

" Yes ; the exciseman, you mean ?" 
" Ay — ^that's he, the masely vaggerbond. 
He was always a-pryin' and a-pryin', and 
a-creepin' and a-reepin' round about. He 
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didn't love the old Squire, and the old 
Squire didn't love he ; and he thought 
there was summut up about the Bartin — 
summut as ud pay he for pryin'. I tanned 
his old hide for mun once, I did ; but 'twam't 
no gud— he corned again and again, and 
at last us served he out finely, us did. 
Maister told he fur to go lookee out like 
for th' ghost on a dark night nigh about 
twelve o'clock; and he corned, and us 
paid mun for coming. Us 'ad a maid, sister's 
child o' mine, a-staying in the house, a 
bold, sperrity maid she wer, afeard of 
nort ; and us told her to go and stand to 
the winder with a sheet on, and a bundle 
o' rags in her arms, and holly like murder 
whan the clock struck; and her did holly 
amazin' ; and us stud out to the door, 
so he knew 'twere none o' we — and he fell 
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down where he stood, and swounded away 
wi' fright, and were iU for a montii arter- 
wards, he were, the mane, masely hipper- 
crit." 

"What became of the man, Mrs. Jewell?" 
asked William Ashe ; " I have never seen or 
heard of him for a long time." 

"I knows," said Mrs. Jewell, mysteri- 
ously; "but I don^t speak — ^fur what's the 
gud, I say, now he's gone; and where I 
should like to know — and haps I knows that 
tu!" 

She bustled up-stairs and came down 
directly with a minute parcel in her hand, 
which she carefully opened, and disclosed 
the burnt remnant of apparently a man's 
coat, merely a shred of singed cloth, with 
a button or two hanging from it. 

" That's he," she said, " his coat as was ; 
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I knows it by the buttons — curous buttons 
they am, you see. And I found that arter 
the fire, a-choked up wi' rubbage; and 
that's where he was ; and where he is now 
goodness massy knows — arter no gud, I'm 
thinkin', for sartin — ^nor in no gud place 
neither. Iss fye ! he were burnt in the Barton 
fire, sure-ly ; and whether he'd a hand in it 
I'm not sartin, but likes enough he set 
fire to th'old place for spite, and got well 
sarved out for ^ p.i.«^e oa,ty, 
mane, good-for-nothing, masely, snaking 

hippercrit." 

With which impromptu epitaph Mrs. 
Jewell concluded her revelation. 

" Thank you, Mrs. Jewell," said William 
Ashe gratefully, "you have taken a great 
load off my mind; I shall not forget your 
faithfulness to your trust, or your readiness 
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to help me ; and you may be sure that 
you and your husband will be no losers 
by the straightforward course you have 
taken to-night." 

So saying, he and Mr. Willis took their 
leave (Mrs. Jewell honouring the latter 
with the stiffest and most microscopical of 
curtseys), and were soon driving rapidly on 
their homeward road. 

" * Magna est Veritas et prevalebit.^ " 
was WiUiam Ashe's first remark to his com- 
panion. 

"Yes," said Mr. Willis, "strange in 
some respects as the story is, it is indubi- 
tably now a true one; it shows how 
much evil and misery a man may work, 
if he is only unscrupulous, and can keep 
his own counsel. A strange and miserable 
life, too, must Martin Ashe's have been ! 
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To all men, even to his own wife, honour- 
able, upright, and beneficent ; to himself — 
what ? I cannot say — God knows/' 



M 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE END AND THE BEGINNING. 

Who does not know the happiness and 
the misery of wakening thoughts? — ^the 
misery of the sudden return to the new 
grief, after a cahn night of blessed oblivion ; 
the happiness of the heart roused to the 
realization of hope so long deferred, and 
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now at last come to its full frui- 
tion. 

Which latter state of mind was William 
Ashe's when he awoke on the morning 
after his travels with Mr. Willis. At last 
the day of compensation had arrived — 
peace at last. No more interminable days 
of weariness, days of sunshine, with no sun- 
shine for him therein ; no more feverish 
nights of restlessness — ^nights of rest and 
quiet for all in his household but him. 
Yes, at last ; for now all impediment was 
removed, now might he rightfully and foV 
ever protect and cherish her whose hap- 
piness it was his only happiness to en- 
sure. 

That day he would go to her, and tell 
her all himself, and ask once more of her 
father the gift which he had no pretext now 
for refusing. 
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Before he left the house, however, he 
thought it well to see Mrs. Martin 
Ashe and break the strange news to 
her, thinking that he might do .so 
more skilfully and feelingly than a stranger 
would. 

The interview was a brief one; for 
after all he had not much that he could 
tell her. Needless cruelty he felt it 
would be to shake her trust in her 
dead husband; to her Martin Ashe 
had in truth been always a good hus- 
band, to many others a kind and liberal 
friend, although to the few victims of his 
passions he was utterly villainous and 
fiend-like. Let the better part of him be 
still enshrined in a loving heart ; let 
those whom he had injured forgive him 
in silence, since no ends of justice or of 
right were now to be served by open- 
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mouthed disclosure. Therefore he merely 
told her that the mvestigation of papers 
and legal documents had revealed his 
real parentage — ^that he was the son of 
Robert Ashe and Elsie his wife, and had 
been adopted, when quite an infant, by 
his uncle, Martin Ashe. 

'When Annette's first feelings of incre- 
dulity and astonishment had subsided, she 
asked many questions; for the fact of her 
husband's having concealed the real cir- 
cumstances^ of the case even from her, 
was, in the absence of any conceivable 
motive, most perplexing. AU which ques- 
tions William Ashe parried as best he 
might, merely saying that he and Mr. 
Willis had for the last few days been 
simply concerned with facts, and that of 
the fact of his parentage there could 
be no doubt, for they possessed the mar- 
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riage certificate of his father and mother, 
and had discovered a witness of his 
birth. 

FinaDy, before he left her, he ex- 
pressed a hope that, as all obstacle 
and impediment was now done away 
with, even in the eyes of those whose 
opinion of the marriage was at vari- 
ance with his own and that of the 
majority of people, she wonld not 
now be antagonistic to his eventual 
marriage with her sister Mary, whom 
he had loved so truly, and from 
whom he had been so long sepa- 
rated. 

"You have always been most kind and 
considerate to me, dear William," answered 
Annette, in a low but firm voice, ^^and 
I sincerely desire your happiness now, as 
I have always done. But on this subject 
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I have always felt, and still feel strongly, 
with my father. And I must point out 
to you that he may still believe that the 
moral impediment to his consent is not 
removed, even should he be inclined to 
think that it is in some respect weakened. 
For remember that if I am not your 
father's widow, I am the widow of his 
brother, and Mary is my sister; and 
therefore by marriage stiU in the relation- 
ship to you of your own aunt." 

It was perhaps strange that this obvious 
fact had totally escaped William Ashe's 
notice; probably his forgetfulness arose 
from the circumstance that he, in common 
with most sane people, attached no im- 
portance to minute degrees of that so- 
called "connection" which is sometimes 
said to be forced upon a man by the 
marriage of other people. But he now 

VOL. IIL T 
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saw, of course, that Mr. Lee's case was as 
good or as bad as ever it was ; and once 
more he begau to despair, for he was well 
aware that a man who reasons to false 
conclusions from erroneous premises is 
always strictly legal and logical in carry- 
ing out such conclusions to their fur- 
thest possible limits. 

He only said, however, to Annette, and 
not perhaps vdthout some perceptible bit- 
terness of tone — 

" Yes, I see what you mean ; it is the 
old question, of course — I had forgotten 
that. I will not argue the matter with 
you. How can I? Can a man argue 
that the sun rises at daybreak? But I 
will, in my turn, remind you that a man's 
marriage with his father's wife's sister, or 
with his uncle's wife's sister, is not for- 
bidden by any known law either of God 
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or of man. There is, then, no legal im- 
pediment to my wish. Neither is there 
one, of course, founded on any physical 
considerations. Neither can an objection 
be justly made on moral grounds; for 
when a man marries a woman he may, 
if he will, as a figure of speech, call her 
relations his ; but he may not assert that 
all his and her relations are involuntarily 
and indissolubly related by virtue of 
the voluntary compact into which he has 
thought fit to enter. Were this so, mar- 
riage would be a mere bondage and a curse 
to the world. But I waste words.'' 

And so saying, he left the room abruptly, 
mounted his horse, and rode away rapidly 
towards Moorcombe. 

His course, he thought, was now a clear 
one : to gain Mr. Lee's consent, if pos- 

T 2 
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sible ; if not, to persuade Mary Lee to 
dispense with it. Was he not now his 
own master, with more than a sufficiency 
for the future? and had they not al- 
ready shown all needful deference to the 
feelings of others by their patience and 
submission? But could even he so per- 
suade Mary Lee? 

Questions which would soon be solved 
now, for the miles were but few between 
him and the solution, and every minute 
was rapidly diminishing the distance that 
alone separated him from the uncertainty 
which was now so barely endurable. 

Riding into Moorcombe town hurriedly, 
he did not notice, as he might have done, 
that there were knots of people gathered 
at comers, and before doors and porches, 
discussing, obviously, some novelty — ^for a 
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novelty, however unimportant, was always 
a cause of disturbance and excitement 
amidst the ordinary quiet of the far-west- 
em village And so, without asking any 
questions, he rode up the Rectory drive, 
and knocked and rang at the Rectory 
door, and was, in the surprise of the 
first shock, incredulous, when he learnt 
that the Rector had been taken suddenly 
ill that very morning, and that his life 
was now despaired of. 

But it was so. That morning Mr. Lee 
had suddenly faltered in his speech and 
fallen, and now he was lying in his bed, 
unrecognizing, hardly to be recognized, 
with distorted face, and stertorous breath- 
ing, and aimless, restless, one-sided con- 
vulsive motion. 

And so he remained for many days. 
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They wrote to Annette, who came with- 
out an hour's delay, and was the most 
patient and self-forgetting of nurses ; trouble, 
which mars people of a weaker sort, is 
the making of others — ^it was making 
Annette, but slowly, and as by fire. 
' Mr. Moorse was unremitting in his at- 
tention, and did all — ^little it was — ^which 
could be done for his patient. 

William Ashe would not leave the house ; 
nor did Annette offer a second hint to 
the effect that he should so do. He and 
Mr. Moorse shared the darkest part of 
the night watches between them, and he 
had much sympathy to offer and much 
energy to expend in thoughtful services 
and cheering words of comfort, and could 
not, indeed, be spared by that household of 
sorrow ajid suspense. 

And in the intervals of the slow, sad 
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hours of watching and nursing, many- 
were the uninterrupted times of quiet 
talk between William Ashe and Mary 
Lee, who, united for a while at last, 
could not have been otherwise than calm- 
ly happy, even in the presence of a ten- 
fold greater sorrow than tlmt which was 
now so imminent. 

Any great and perfect happiness dims 
all other emotions — as on a calm sum- 
mer night one barely sees the stars for 
the bright shining of the full-orbed moon. 

He told her all his newly-found his- 
tory : she listening in wonder, asking but 
few questions ; and at the close only 
said, " I loved your mother, Willie — I am 
so glad'* 



"Glad of what, dear?" he asked. 
" Glad that you have found her — and that 
you loved her too." 
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A sudden flush and paleness rose up 
in his face. He remembered that strange 
vision, that idle fancy of his brain, which 
had come across him on his homeward ride 
from Moorcombe, before he went abroad. 
He must tell her that — ^he must indeed tell 
her everything. 

"Do you know, Mary, that once after 
she — ^after her death — ^I fancied — ^it could 
only have been fancy — ^that I saw her, 
as clearly as I now see you." 

"Oh, WiUie dear!'^ 

"It was that day when I saw you 
last before I went away with Roger — 
the day, you know, that you dropped 
that tiny glove of yours, which I have 
got now. She was walking along the 
dusty road in full sunlight, and passed 
me quite closely ; and when I looked 
back she was gone — ^there was only the 
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long reach of treeless road and bare 
moor. And when I was at Rome I saw 
a picture which might have been painted 
for her— a picture which my friend Joshua 
Parker was copying for some client of 
his — ^for some friend of his pretty little 
Spanish wife, I think ; and I remember that 
at the time they laughed at me for think- 
ing that it resembled any face in Moor- 
combe ; and then looking at it again 
more closely, laughed once more, and 
said that it was not all unlike me. It was 
the very image of my mother. Was it not 
strange, Mary?" 

Mary Lee looked up thoughtfully, with a 
far-away expression in her clear grey eyes, 
and then said, 

" I think I can explain it all now." 

"You, Mary?" 

"Yes, even I. Just at the time of 
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which you speak there came two ladies, 
and stayed for a week or two at the 
Barton. One was old and infirm, the 
other middle-aged; they gave some com- 
mon English name, and it was understood 
that they were acquaintances of Mr. Ashe, 
and by his permission were staying at 
the Barton for change of air and health's 
sake. I remember seeing them one day 
in Moorcombe, and thinking that they 
looked more like foreign than English peo- 
ple, and that the younger was not un- 
like Elsie — ^not unlike your mother, Willie. 
And then I was told afterwards in the 
parish that they had made many inqui- 
ries about Moorcombe, and particularly 
about Mr. Adams and his daughter Elsie, 
and had gone to see her grave in the 
churchyard; and when they went away 
they left a sum of money with my father, 
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to be given away to some of the poor; and 
I remember noticing that most of the 
names on the 'list they gave were those 
to whom your mother had been specially 
kind in her life-time. You know her 
mother was of Spanish origin ; and we 
settled that some relations of hers must 
have come down here to make inqui- 
ries about her, and we pitied them 
for the disappointment they must have 
felt when they found that she was gone, 
and that they could do no more than 
show what aflFection they could to her 
memory. Do you not see now, Willie? It 
was the younger of the two you met on 
the Moorcombe road — and it might have 
been some family portrait which, by 
a strange freak of fortune, you saw at 
Rome." 

" Yes," said William Ashe, slowly. 
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" But I don't quite see " — she went on 
— " how to explain the fact that when you 
looked back the form you had seen was 
gone ; flesh and blood, you know, does 
not disappear so mysteriously in the midst 
of dusty and sunny roads." 

"Well, dear, I can explain that now, I 
think, for only yesterday I strolled out to 
the spot, and carefully examined the 
ground; and at the point where I missed 
her there was a path over the hedge, 
and a sudden smking in the ground 
beyond; and I saw th^t it was possible 
that a person might have taken that path 
and have disappeared from view of the 
road in a very short time : the path 
leads across country to Alsery. I saw this 
clearly yesterday; but it did not much 
diminish my perplexity, for it did not 
account, as you have done, for the strange 
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resemblance which so startled me at the 
time." 

[In a brief parenthesis the reader's 
attention may here be recalled to the 
strange vision which Robert Stowford saw 
in the Barton on the occasion of one of 
his secret visits, and whose mystery is 
now accounted for. One knows, of old, 
that " ghost-stories " and " knowledge '' are 
not co-existents.] 

Mr. Lee lingered on for some days, 
tenderly watched by his family and his 
friends — prayed for in his church, and in 
every Moorcombe cottage. And at length 
there came a time when Mr. Moorse saw 
that his patient was rallying for the last 
time, and that a brief period of con- 
sciousness was marking the coming of 
the end. 

And then William Ashe, standing by 
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the bedside and holding Mary's hand in 
his, spoke in fervent words of his altered 
position, and asked once more for her 
whom he loved so truly and so well, as 
a gift to be honoured and a trust to be 
kept so long as strength and life should 
be his* 

For a while there was no response to 
that last appeal; for a while — ages as it 
seemed — there was still silence in that 
hushed chamber of death. 

At last, a faint glimmering smile lighted 
up the dying Rector's face, and his hand, 
hitherto lying idly and uselessly on the 
white counterpane, moved towards, and 
fell upon the hands which were clasped 
beside him. 

And then with one faint convulsive 
shiver, the end came — and he was 
at rest. 
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And so out of death grew life — as it 
always does, thank God, in this world of 
His, which — ^sorrow-laden as it is — is never 
to His people a world of unmixed trouble. 
As calm surely follows storm, so peace 
follows upon sorrow; and few are the 
servants of God to whom He does not grant 
seasons of happiness, as compensation for 
those long years of trouble which are 
themselves (as we know afterwards) His 
kindnesses and His blessings. So out of 
death grew life — for, when the days of 
mourning were duly ended, Mary Lee and 
William Ashe were married in Moorcombe 
Church. 



Do you know what those asterisks signify, 
reader of mine — ^patientest of fellow- 
travellers along the road of a story which 
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is neither wholly new nor wholly untrue, 
a story which, in the main, records the 
Uyes of many chUdren of sorrow-pilgrims 
of hope, who, after toilsome, solitary journeys, 
have reached home at last ? 

If you do not, I cannot tell you ; I can- 
not tell you on this page or any other ; 
there are thoughts, feelings, emotions, which 
are written by God's finger on living 
human hearts, and which no other scribe 
may copy or record. 

I think my story must end here; or do 
you care to know that Roger Courtenay, 
the magnificent, never, after all, found his 
" imperial Eleanore ? " He married " pretty 
Sophy Gore," the portionless daughter of 
a neighbouring clergyman — a bright and 
cheery maiden, half coquette to all the 
world, and wholly true and loving to him ; 
and with her help he lived the practical 
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existence of an English country Squire, 
is honoured in his useful life, and in his 
death, come when it may, will be deeply and 
deservedly lamented. 

And do you care to be told the after-life 
of Annette Ashe? I think her character 
would worthily form the basis of a separate 
book. I can only say now, in this present 
available space, that she never left London, 
whither she went, as you know, after her 
husband's death. There is a "Home," in 
a crowded London district, well populated 
by the fallen, the destitute, the sorrowful, 
and wholly supported and directed by one 
lady. She is known to the inmates solely 
by the name of the " Mother ; " to the 
world, or to that minute portion thereof 
which cares for such things, by the name 
of Mrs. Ashe. I cannot help your thinking 
that she, of all people, was the least likely 

VOL. III. u 
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SO to end her ambition, so to throw down 
her selfishness, so to soften her hardness, 
so to crown her days. I do not 
think it strange myself. She, as I 
have said, was a person who could 
be " saved," " as by fire," and who was 
so saved. 

William and Mary Ashe live at Alsery 
among their "own people," and bring up 
their children in the beUef, which their early 
life troubles taught them, that Love is the 
secret of life, and that unselfishness is the 
test and fruit of love. And as new cot- 
tages and new schools and a new church 
and parsonage, and every improvement of 
the estate which modem knowledge and 
care can suggest, are added to the belong- 
ings of Alsery, these beneficent acts of 
forethought serve to prove to their children 
and their people that good words mean 
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good deeds, and that Christian love signifies 
Christian work — ^work for our brethren who 
are on earth, and for our Father who is in 
heaven. 

My story is ended now. I had written 
a moral — a tag if you will — ^to it: I 
have torn it up : one does not profit by 
" morals." 

But, I think, I myself have learnt from 
this story which I have written down, and 
from many of a like sort which I have 
seen and heard, two things : 

I think I would not condemn any man 
as "a bad man," however evil were his 
actions, however much I must condemn his 
actions. There are men of a double sort, 
wholly bad on one side — ^wholly good on 
the other. I cannot work out such equa- 
tions; neither is it my business — ^there is 
a Judge ! 



i 
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And I think, nay I am sure, that I 
would never, for any theory's sake, for 
any self s sake, do aught to separate two 
lovmg hearts. 

I pray God I never may do so ! 

HE never does. He, in His Love, may 
try those whom He, by Love, has made 
one, with many sorrows ; but if they be faith- 
ful to themselves and to Him, He will not 
part them. Here, and hereafter, in trouble 
and in joy, in labour and in rest, they are 
in His sight one, "for ever." 



THE END. 
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r)roductions, and well entitled to the largo circulation which it cannot fail to obtain in 
ts present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good i)aper, the lesser, but attractive merits, of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound."— Posf. 



VOL. II.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

"This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from bovhood to age of a perfect man— a Christian gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and ^vritten 
with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass flreely trom 
hand to hand as a gift book in many households."— J5Lraminer. 

"The new and cheaper edition of this interestuig work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John. Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-lenath portrait of a true gentleman, one 
of natiure's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English one. 
The work abounds in incident, and many of the scenes are full of graphic power and true 
pathos. It is a book that few wHl read without becoming wiser and hotter.— Scotaman. 

"'John Halifax' is more than worthy of the author's reputation. We consider, in« 
deed, that it is her best work. There are in it many passages of beautiful writing. 
The closing scenes are deeply pathetic, and few will lay down the book without tearful 
eyes. 'John Halifax' is a picture, drawn with a masterly hand, of one of nature's 
gentlemen. Everybody who ever reiEids a novel should read this one." — Critic, 

** The story is very interesting. The attachment between John Halifax and his wife 
is beautifully painted, as are the pictures of their domestic life, and the growing up of 
their children ; and the conclusion of the book is beautiful and touching."— ^^A«M9um. 



VOL. III.— THE CEESCENT AND THE CEOSS. 

BY ELIOT \VARBXJRTON. 

"Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
Information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of flwicy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is its 
reverent and serious spirit.**— (>uarter/y Revieto, 

"A book calculated to prove more practically useM was never i)enned than 'The 
Crescent and the Cross*—* work which surpasses all others In its homage for the sub- 
lime and its love for the beautlftd in those ftunous r^ons consecrated to everlasting 
Immortality in the annals of the prophets, and which no other writer has ever depicted 
vrlth a pencil at once m> reverent and so pictureflque."— Am. 
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VOL. IV.— NATHAIIE. BY JULIA KAVANAOH. 

" ' Nathalie * is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort. Its manTier is fn^acions and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her which 
are as individual as they ure degant. We should not soon come to an end were we to 
specify all the delicate touchm ana attractive pictures which place ' Nathalie ' high among 
books of its class.''~^tA0fueuin. 

** A more judicious selection than Nathalie could not have been made for Messrs Hurst 
and Blackett's Standard Library. The series as it advances realises our first impressioii, 
that it will be one of lasting celebrity."— Zt/erarj^ Gazette, 



VOL. v.— A WOHAirS THOXraHTS ABOUT WOHEaT. 

BY THE AXTTHOE OF « JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEICAN.' 
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" A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well-writ- 
ten, true-hearted, and altogether practical. Whoever wishes to give advice to a young 
lady may thank the author for means of doing so."— jESraminer. 

" These thoughts are good and humane. They are thoughts we would wish women to 
think : they are much more to the purpose than the treatis^ upon the women and daugh- 
ters of England, which were fashionable some years ago, and these thoughts marie tba 
pr(^n*ess of opinion, and indicate a higher tone of character, and a juster estimate of 
woman's position."— ^<A««<ettm. 

** This really valuable volume ought to be In every young woman's hand. It will teach 
her how to think and how to act. Wo are glad to see it in this Standard library.**— 
Literary Gazette, 

*' These thoughts are worthy of the earnest and enlightened mind, the all-embracing 
charity, and the well-earned reputatiou of the author of * John HalifaT.* **— Herald, 



YOL. YI.~ADAM OBAEME OF HOSSOEAT. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "MRS MARGARET MAITLAND." 

" ' Adam Graeme * is a story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight 1^ its 
admirable pictures of Scottish life and scenery- The plot is cleverly complicated, and 
there is great vitality in the dialogue, and remarkable urilliancy in the descriptive pas- 
sages, as who that has read ' Margaret Madtland* would not oe prepared to expects 
But the story has a 'mightier magnet still,' in the healthy tone which pervades it, in 
its feminine delicacy of thought and diction, and in the mily womanly tenderness of 
its sentiments. The eloquent author sets before us the essential attributes of Chris- 
tian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart, and their beautiftd manifesta- 
tions in the life, with a delicacy, a power, and a truth which can hardly be surpaaaed." 
— JITomiJifl' Poet, 

VOL. Vn.— SAH SLICE'S WISE SAWS 
AND MODEBN INSTAHCES. 

"We have not the slightest intention to criticise this book. Its reputation is made, 
and will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer*s Novels. The romarkable ori- 
ginality of its purpose, and the happy description it affords of American life and man- 
ners, siill continue the subject of universal admiration. To say thus much is to say 
enough, thoi^h we must Just mention that the new edition forms a part of the Pub- 
lishers' Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of the vray brat specimens 
of light literature that ever have been written."— if«M0}H;r0r. 

YOL. YIIL^CABBmAL WISEKLAJT'S BECOLLECTIOlffS 

OF THE LAST FOUR POPES. 

** A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereinis, by an eloquent Ro« 
loan Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has here treated a special subject with so inudi 
generality and geniality, that his ToooUoctions will excite no ill-feeling in tfaom who 

are most conscientiously oppoa^ \>o ex^t^ Sd^sdi oil Ylaxsokcl \\^%UihiUty represented in 

Papal domination."--.<4t?ien«um. 
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VOL. IX.— A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
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We are always glad to welcome Miss Muloch. She writes from her own oonvic- 
tions, and she has the power not only to oonoeive clearly what it is that she wiedies ta 
say, but to express it in language efTective and vigorous. In * A Life for a Life ' she is 
fortunate in a good subject, and she has produced a work of strong effect. The 
reader having read the book through for the story, will be apt (if he be of our per- 
suasion) to return and read again many pages and passages with greater pleasure 
than on a first perusal. The whole book is replete with a grraoeml, tender deli- 
cacy ; and in addition to its other merits, it is written in 'good careful Ens^ish.**— 

VOL. X.— THE OLD COUKT SUBTJBB. BY LEIGH HUNT. 

"A delightfid book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading."— JhTamintfT. " ;f 

*' A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson."— 0&««ro^. 



VOL. XI.— MABOASET AND HE£ BRIDESMAIDS. 

'* We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work fbr 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while. There are a ft^shness and origin- 
ality about it quite charming, and there is a certain nobleness in the tmttment both of 
sentiment and incident which is not often to\xnd."—Athena^m. 



VOL. Xn.— THE OLD JTTDOE. BY SAH SUCK 

" These popular sketches, in which the Author of ' Sam Slick ' paints Nova Scotiao- 
life, form tne 12th volume of Messrs Hurst and Blackett's Standard libraiy of Modem 
Works. The publications included in this Libranr have all been of good quality ; 
manv give information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a 
specimen. The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced 
deserves especial mention. The paper and print are imexceptionable ; there is a steel 
engraving m each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who 
likes to see a regiment of books in handsome uniform.'*— J^raminer. 

VOL. Xin.— DAEIEir. BY ELIOT WASBXFSTON. 

** This hut production of the author of ' The Crescent and the Cross' has the same- 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands."- &tod«. 

VOL. XIV.— FAMILY EOMANCE; OR, DOMESTIC 
ANNALS OF THE AEISTOCEACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, XTlsteb King op Arms. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to b& 
found on every drawing-room table. Mere you have nearly fifty captivating romances 
with the pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poignancy, and any one- 
may be read in half au hovac.**— Standard. 

VOL. XV.— THE LAIRD OF NOBLAW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF « MRS MARGARET MAITLAND." 
'*The lAird of Norlaw ftilly sostainB «he Mithor's high lepatation.''— iSMiMiaif Times, 

VOL. XVI.— THE ENOUSHWOMAN IN ITALT. 



M 



Mrs Gretton had opportunitieB which rarely Ml to the lot of strangers of beoomincT 
acquainted with the inner life and habits of a part of the Italian peninsula which ia 
the Tory centre of the national crisis. Weoanpralielin\«ct«nuKBdii^'%ik^ai&MB^^ 
uueiitfgenited, and ML of opportune in&truc^iu**— TKa TWMa« 



HURST AND BLACKETrS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(OONTINTJBD). 



VOL. xvn.— NOTHnro hew. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** * Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made ' John Halifu' 
one of the most popular works of the day. There is a f oroe and truthftilness aboat 
these tales which mark them as the production of no ordinary mind, aad we cordially 
recommend them to the perusal of aU lovers of fiction."— Pcw^. 



VOL. XVin.— THE LIFE OF JEANlfE D'ALBBET. 

BY MISS FREER. 
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' Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freerli' story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive."— Po«& 

VOL. XEL— THE VALLEY OF A HUHDEED FIEES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

'* We know no novel of the last three or four years to equal this latest production of 
the popular authoress of ' Margaret and her Bridesmaids.' If asked to classify it, we 
should give it a place between * John Halifiiz ' and ' the Cartons.' **— Herald. 

VOL. XX.— THE EOMANCE oi^SSJ^ FOEUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, Serjeant at Law. 

" A work of singular int^'est, which can never fail to charm and absorb the reader's 
attention. The present che^> and el^ant edition includes the true story of the Col- 
leen 'B9!mL**—ItM8traied News, 

VOL. XXI.— ADIxE. BT JULIA KAVAHAOH. 

" * Ad^le ' is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh ; it is a charming stoiy, 
flill of delicate character paantwg**—Athenaum, 



VOL. XXII.— STUDIES FEOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF « JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

'* These ' Studies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. ■. The 
book will not ^iinriiniah the reputation of the accomplished axithoT.**— Saturday Seview. 

VOL. XXin.— GBAITOMOTHEE'S HOITEY. 

** We commend ' Grandmother's Money ' to readers in search of a good noveL The 
characters are true to human nature, the stoiy is Interesting, and tibere is throughout 
a healthy tone of m.onlliiBy.**—At?ietuBum. 

VOL. XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTOES. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON, ESQ. 



" A delightftd h(K>k..**—Atkenaum, " A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library."— Xane^f. 

VOL. XXV.— NO CHXTECH. 

" We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book. It is well worth the 
Btad^"—Mhenaum. 

VOL. XXVI.— MISTEESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF « JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A good, wholesome book, graceftdly written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruo- 
tive."- ^MMkvwm. " A charming tale chanxdngly told. All the characters are drawn 
with life-like natuiahiess."— Herald. *' The spMt of the whole book is excellent. It 
i» written with the same true-hewrtieOL c«RieB\ifieBa«a' ^J^JDai'BjiJSSKu* "— ScoaiiiMr. 



